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CHAPTER  L- 


STRANGE  ADVENTURES. 


*‘Help!  h-e-l-pl” 

It  was  a  woman’s  voice,  ringing  out  sharp  and  clear. 

Two  men  standing  under  a  huge  pine  tree  in  a  wild, 
lonely  valley  of  the  Sierras,  started  with  surprise,  and 
gazing  anross  a  rapid  mountain  stream  flowing  at  their  feet, 
belield  a  startling  scene. 

Unknown  to  them,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  opposite 
tide  of  the  tree,  a  third  person  arose  to  a  half  upright 
position,  and  saw  the  sight  that  held  them  for  a  moment 
spellbound.  , 

A  short  distance  up  the  mountain  side  was  a  narrow 
foot-path  leading  to  a  mining  settlement,  called  Lower 
Lead,”  farther  up  the  valley. 

Midway  in  this  path,  where  it  fairly  overhung  the  river, 
was  a  girl  of  perhaps  eighteen  years,  confronted  by  a  huge 
cinnamon  bear. 

She  had  been  coming  up  the  narrow  way  to  suddenly 
meet  the  furious  brute  at  this  point. 

She  had  screamed,  and  then  starting  back,  uttered  the 
appeal  already  given. 

Rearing  himself  upon  his  haunches,  the  monster  seemed 
to  be  regarding  her  with  a  look  of  malignant  satisfaction, 
while  she  shrank  still  farther  away,  trembling  with  fear.  ' 

“  It  is  Hattie  Percival,  Tom,”  exclaimed  the  foremost 
of  the  two  men. 


Without  answering,  the  other  sprang  to  the  edge  of  the 
water’s  bank,  his  movement  arresting  the  attention  of  the 
maiden  and  her  enemy. 

The  bear  gave  a  sharp  growl  and  fixed  his  small,  pierc¬ 
ing  eyes  upon  him. 

With  a  look  of  joy  the  girl  cried; 

‘‘Oh,  Tom,  save  me!” 

He  half  raised  the  rifle  he  had  in  his  hands,  and  then 
lowered  it  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do. 

Her  white  face  was  turned  beseechingly  toward  him, 
and  a^ain  she  implored  his  aid. 

“Ha!  so  you  are  glad  to  seek  my  friendship,  now!”  he 
exclaimed. 

1  he  bear  growled  and  seemed  about  to  spring  upon  her. 
Had  she  moved  her  doom  would  have  been  sealed.  Knowino- 
this,  she  remained  motionless  as  a  statue,  while  the  sino-le 
word  left  her  lips: 

“  Helpr 

“  Promise  to  be  my  wife,  and _ ” 

1  he  wietch  iiad  no  time  to  say  more.  With  a  fiercer  growl 
tliaii  any  before,  the  brute  turned  from  watching  the  man 
to  attack  her. 

A  wild  cry  rang  from  her  lips  as  she  realized  her  peril 

h  light  was  hopeless  and  she  seemed  lost 

Another  growl,  and  the  maddened  monster  sprang  toward 


Hardly  knowi 
when,  glancing 
only  chance  of 


ng  what  she  did,  the  maiden  turned  to  flee 
wildly  down  upon  the  stream,  slie  saw  her 
escape,  and  small  as  that  appeared,  she 


I  sprang  out  over  the  angry  tide  to  sink  rapidly  downward 
beneath  the  dark  depths. 

At  the  same  moment  she  cleared  the  pathway,  the  bear 
reached  the  spot  where  she  had  stood. 

Cheated  of  his  prey,  the  enraged  creature  paused  abrupt¬ 
ly  in  his  headlong  course,  when  the  sharp  sping  of  a  rifle 
rang  out  upon  the  air,  and  then,  with  a  terrific  roar,  he 
staggered  back  with  a  stream  of  blood  flowing  down  hi> 
shaggy  side. 

Tottering  to  and  fro  fora  minute  with  hoarse,  niaddened- 
cries,  he  stumbled,  and  with  a  last  growl  of  pain  fell  head 
foremost  into  the  water. 

The  twain  upon  the  bank  saw  the  brave  girl  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  foaming  stream,  a  short  distance  below,  to 
be  borne  swiftly  away  by  the  rushing  current. 

One  of  them  was  about  to  go  to  her  rescue,  when  to  their 
surprise  another  man  from  beneath  the  pine  leaped  into 
the  river  and  swam  rapidly  to  her  assistance. 

“  Let  him  take  care  of  her.  Jack!”  exclaimed  the  one 
called  Tom. 

“  But  where  in  the  world  did  he  come  from?” 

‘‘I - look  there.  Jack  Clinch!” 

The  speaker  pointed  up  the  valley  as  he  uttered  the  ex¬ 
clamation. 

Standing  on  a  projecting  rock  that  overhung  the  river 
was  the  form  of  a  man — and  such  a  man! 

He  could  not  have  been  less  then  seven  feet  in  hight, 
with  a  figure  as  straight  as  a  hickory  sapling,  but  almost 
fleshless.  Ilis  face — all  that  could  be  seen,  was  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  seenied  like  tvvo  balls  of  fire,  a  long,  thin  iiose, 
and  a  tangled  mass  of  snow-white  beard  that  readied  to 
his  waist.  His  hair  was  of  the  same  hue,  and  fell  far 

down  his  back.  His' garb  was  made  of  skins,  and  huncr  in 
tatters.  ° 


rr: - ..0,0  nun-  Lilt?  carcass  or  a  mour 

am  sheep  while  on  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  heav 
rusty-looking  rifle,  still  smoking  from  a  recent  dischargt 
le  stood  with  his  right  foot  extended,  and  seenied  to 
g^^ing  complacently  down  the  vallev. 

r/?rn®  Mouiitmncerr  said  Clinch,  in  a  low  ton 

iwas  he  who  shot  the  bear.” 

<=bap  wot  we 

locTlviroe^'fl ‘o 

jccc  lying  neai  the  trunk  ot  the  pine. 

Hurrying  to  the  spot,  he  picked  it  up,  with  curiositv 
It  was  an  ohi  batteral  fiddle.  cuuositj. 

evidence  of  some  o, 

Vp,'’°  ”  "pen  the  gronnd. 

amasenlrnt. "■«'>  ""feig.n 

younger  onf 

“’C,?sicftirdhl'’Tn'‘'’K'^  wot  we  said?”  asked  ClincI 
'■  We  must  know'h  ^  Biadlov,  our  game  is  balked!  " 
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“^^reed." 

Meanwhile,  the  intrepid  stranger,  who  luid  so  nobly  gone 
TO  the  rescue  of  the  maiden,  Mas  battling  manfully  with 
the  furious  tide. 

He  had  sprang  into  the  stream  a  little  below  where  she 
had  reached  it,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

Quickly  stemming  the  current,  he  prepared  to  grasp  her 
in  his  strong  hold,  as  the  flood  should  bear  her  within 
reach. 

The  river  narrowed  somewhat  here,  and  in  an  instant  he 
saw  her  white  face  for  a  moment  upon  the  surface,  and 
then  it  disajipeared,  when  suddenly  her  drenched  form  was 
tossed  almost  into  his  arms. 

Grasping  her  firmly  with  one  hand,  he  began  to  fight 
the  tide  with  the  other. 

Knowing  that  he  could  not  gain  the  safety  of  the  bank 
where  it  was  so  high  and  precipitous,  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  borne  rapidly  down  stream  with  the. current,  protect¬ 
ing  himself  and  charge  as  best  he  could  from  being  dashed 
against  the  rugged  shores  and  boulders  of  the  river. 

Swept  swiftly  away  thus  for  a  short  distance,  he  saw  a 
point  where  he  fancied  he  could  land,  and  preparing  for 
the  hazardous  task,  he  clutched  at  the  bushes  growing  up¬ 
on  the  bank  as  he  was  carried  on,  to  save  himself,  with  an 
almost  superhuman  effort. 

Nearly  exhausted,  he  drew  himself  out  of  the  water, 
with  the.  unconscious  girl  still  in  his  arms. 

Muttering  horrible  oaths  under  their  breath,  the  two 
men  beneath  the  pine  stood  ready  to  meet  him,  with  a 
deadly  purpose  in  their  minds. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  TROUBLESOME  CAPTIVE. 

Laying  the  maiden  gently  upon  the  ground,  the  stran¬ 
ger  bent  over  her  with  a  look  of  anxiety. 

She  lives!”  he  exclaimed,  with  joy,  as  her  eyes  slowly 
opened,  and  she  gazed  around  with  wonder. 

“  Where  am  I?”  she  asked. 

“Safe.  I  have  just  pulled  yeou  out  of  the  river,  but  I 
guess  yeou  will  be  none  the  worse  for  your  ducking.” 

“  Oh,  the  bear!  I  remember,  now;  and  you  have  saved 
my  life,  kind  sir.” 

’Tain’t  no  ’count — s’cuse  me,  miss;  I  mean  what  I  did 
weren’t  any ’count,”  he  said,  in  confusion.  “But  can  yeou 
walk  now?  Mebbe  yeou  would  like  to  go  home’” 

“  Thank  you,  yes;  I  live  in  Lower  Lead  city,  only  a 
short  distance  above  here.” 

“  Jes’so;  mebbe  yeou’H ’low me  to  ’scort  yeou  hum;  ’souse 
me,  miss,  but  I  had  nigh  ’beout  forgotten  it;  I  hev  a  boss 
somewhar  ’beout  here.  Let  me  git  him,  and  you  can  go  in 
style  then.” 

Without  Avaiting  for  her  to  speak,  he  dashed  into  the 
undergrowth,  and  a  few  minutes  later  reappeared  with 
one  of  the  sorriest  specimens  of  a  mule,  we  dare  say,  ever 
seen  in  Calaveras  county. 

Nor  was  the  animal  less  strange  in  appearance  than  he. 

He  Avas  tall,  Avith  an  awkvArard  form,  a  shock  of  yellow 
hair,  small,  twinkling  blue  eyes,  thin,  sharp  features,  and 
a  heavy,  tawny  mustache. 

His  g;irb — Avell,  we  hardly  know  how  to  describe  it.  A 
snuff-colored  swallow  tailed  coat,  too  narrow  across  the 
back  for  his  broad  shoulders  by  fully  four  inches— though 
it  did  make  up  in  length  what  it  lacked  in  Avidth,  by  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  to])s  of  his  enormous  boots.  His  unmentiona¬ 
bles  M’ere  evidently  patterned  after  the  same  style,  for 
after  making  his  nether  limbs  resemble  somewhat  apair  of 
candle-molds,  they  descended  just  as  far  as  his  coat  did. 
His  vest  Avas  “a  chip  of  the  same  block,”  fastened  togeth¬ 
er  with  pieces  of  strings  running  from  the  twin  rows  of 
huge  brass  butt-ms,  and  its  front  was  well  polished  with 
grease.  He  wore,  s  ‘curely  fastened  upon  his  head  by  a 
]m'^Q  cord,  an  old,  battered  Avhite  beaver  hat.  that  had 
evidently  come  over  to  this  country  in  the  Mayfower,  for. 


beyond  dispute,  this  odd  specimen  of  the  ge7ius  ho'in.o  was 
of  Puritanic  stock. 

Uncouth  as  he  was,  and  drenched  with  water,  he  pre¬ 
sented  an  appearance  both  strange  and  laughable. 

“  Neow,  ef  yeou’ll  jess  let  me  sot  yeou  on  Abraham’s 
back,  yeou’ll  go  to  the  city  in  style.  He’s  clever  es  Mary’s 
lamb,  aiid’ll  stick  to  a  fri’nd  like  ’lasses  candy.” 

She  AA’as  about  to  object  to  his  offer,  but  seeing  that  he 
spoke  with  apparent  honesty,  she  allowed  him  to  assist  her 
upon  the  raw-boned  animal’s  back,  Avheii  Jie  handed  her 
the  reins,  which  were  merely  a  couple  of  strings  fastened 
around  the  brute’s  jaw,  saying: 

“  Thar,  I  reckons  heow  that’s  cute.  Neow  d’yeou  scoot 
for  hum  while  1  go  back  to  the  old  pine  and  get  me 
Laughin’  Jcaa’cI,  and  then  I’ll  foller  arter  yeou.” 

“But,  kind  sir,  I  am  troubling  you  too  much.” 

“  Scoot  tor  hum  and  git  them  wet  duds  off.  I  swow  to 
hemlock,  yeou  look  like  a  drowned  rat.” 

Hesitating  no  longer,  she  started  the  mule  toward  her 
house. 

“  By  gosh!  ”  exclaimed  the  Yankee,  “she  is  es  party  es 
a  butter-cup.” 

About  eighteen  years  of  age,  Hattie  Percival  was  indeed 
a  beautiful  maiden,  with  dark-brown  eyes  and  hair,  and  a 
clear  complexion  softly  touched  with  the  hue  of  the  rose. 

Watching  her  out  of  sight,  the  Yankee  then  started  to- 
Avard  the  pine. 

“  Back!  ”  hissed  Bradley  to  his  companion;  “let’s  hide 
behind  the  tree,  and  when  he  comes  up  we’ll  nab  him. 
Mind  the  word.” 

Quickly  springing  to  one  side,  so  that  the  tree-trunk  came 
between  them  and  the  approaching  stranger,  the  twain 
impatiently  awaited  his  coming. 

Humming  a  low  ditty  to  himself,  the  person  at  last 
paused  beneath  the  pine. 

“  Kem  hyur,  me  Laughin’ - ” 

Before  he  could  finish  his  speech,  the  waylayers  sprang 
from  their  covert  to  seize  him.  . 

Though  taken  completely  by  surprise,  he  made  a  frantic 
resistance,  to  be  overpowered  at  last  and  borne  to  the 
earth. 

“Lie  there!”  cried  Bradley,  as  he  pressed  his  whole 
Aveight  on  the  fallen  man. 

“  Don’t!  ”  gasped  the  other.  “  Yeou  hurt,  ’squire,  I  swar 
yeou  dew!” 

“Let  me  have  a  string.  Jack,  and  I’ll  fix  him,”  he  went 
on,  unheeding  the  prisoner’s  supplications. 

A  cord  Avas  speedily  procured,  when  the  Yankee  was  se¬ 
curely  bound. 

“  W’at  in  gracious  dew  yeou  mean,  me  lord  dooks?  I  ain’t 
hurt  yeou.” 

“Who  in  the  world  are  you,  prowlin’  ’round  here?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Bradley,  as  he  surveyed  him  in  evident  surprise. 

“Who  am  I?”  cried  the  stranger,  as  soon  as  he  could 
speak.  “  Sho!  hev  yeou  explored  this  yer  comit  so  menny 
yurs  and  don’t  kneow  me?  Where  hev  yeou  let  yeour  light 
shine?  Ain’t  the  city  chock  full  o’  me  bills  Avith  me  name 
in  red  and  black  letters  spotted  like  a  zebrum  es  big  es  a 
cart  wheel?  ’Squire,  I  am  William  Boston,  right  from  the 
Hub  o’  this  great  and  glorious  universial!  Yas,  me  ’squires, 
I  am  the  ginovine  Bosting  Bill,  the  great  moosician  o’  the 
east,  kem  to  show  to  the  folks  hyur  the' biggest  concert  on 
’arth,  not  ’ceptin’  Phin.  Barnum’s  cattle  show.” 

“  I  guess  you  had  better  come  Avith  us,  Mister  Bosting 
Bill,  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you  and  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  be  disturbed  here.” 

“Dew  yeon  m — mean  tew — tew  kill  me,  ’squires?”  fal¬ 
tered  the  musician.  “  ’Cos  ef  yeou  dew,  I  hed  rather  be 
’scused.  I’m  ar’  con - ” 

“  Shut  up,  you  Yankee  fool,  and  come  along  peace¬ 
fully.” 

“  Sho!  Waal,  I  swar’  to  pepper-sass,  d’yeou  take  me  to 
be  a  calf?  I  ken  flop  the  handsomest  hand-speek  in  a 
lasses  hogshead - ” 
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Clinch  brought  his  luind  upon  the  other’s  mouth  with  a 
liDi'ce  that  nearly  felled  him  to  the  earth. 

**  Reckon  ye  won’t  hev  the  last  word  alwus,  old  copper- 
Mdel” 

Boston  Bill’s  eyes  flashed  daggers,  if  there  is  such  a  look, 
while  the  villain  pressed  his  horny  palm  upon  his  bearded 
lips,  but  as  soon  as  the  other  had  dropped  his  hold,  the 
¥ankee  blurted  out: 

Old  eyes-in-h(iad,  free  my  tater-grippers,  and  I’ll  show 
jteou  heow  to  call  me  names!  I’ll  smash  every  brain  in 
_j,eour  jaws,  I  will,  old  blinkers!  Yeou  ain’t  fit  to  pick  up 
p^zen-cabbage  in  the  dark.  Jess  give  me  elbow  room  for 
niLMnud  schooners  to  swing  on  straight  out  and  out.” 

Tlie  said  Clinch,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  kept  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  the  villanous  twain  were  beginning  to  think 
they  had  got  a  troublesome  captive. 

Without  further  talk  they  led  himinto  the  darker  region 
of  the  valley  where  it  was  seldom  the  miners  were  called. 

Pausing  at  last  in  a  wild,  rocky  gorge,  Tom  Bradley 
faced  his  prisoner,  saying,  in  a  low  tone  that  bore  the 
accent  of  a  deadly  purpose: 

“  Boston  Bill,  I  have  heard  of  you.  Now,  though - ” 

“  Hold  right  on,  me  lord  dook,  d’yeou  say  yeou  hev 
heerd  on  me?  Oh,  jess  undo  my  paws,  so  I  can  shake - ” 

“Hold  your  tongue  or  J’ll  strike  you  dead!  ” 

“  Dead?  Thet’s  wot  ailed  granser’s  yaller  chicken.  He 
sort  o’  quirked  up  into  a  knot  like  a  burnt - ” 

Bradley  seized  him  by  the  throat. 

“I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  get  in  a  word  edgewise!”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed.  “  Now  if  you  don’t  answer  every  question  I  ask  you, 
ril  send  this  knife  through  your  foul  body  as  true  as  I 
hold  it  in  my  hand.  No  lying,  either,  mark  you.  In  the 
first  place,  how  long  had  you  been  under  that  tree?” 

That  he  might  speak,  Bradley  released  his  hold  on  Bos¬ 
ton’s  throat. 

“  What  time  is  it  now,  ’squire?” 

“Dog,  answer  my  question!”  and  the  other  stamped  his 
foot  madly. 


CHAPTER  III. 


WORSE  AND  WORSE. 


“Gracious  ’arth!  heow ’can  I,  till  you  tell  me  what 
time  it  is  neow?  I  laid  deown  thar  tew  take  a  snooze,  lean 
swear  to  thet,  ’squire.” 

“  Did  you  hear  us  when  we  came  up?  ” 

“How  could  I,  ’squire,  and  be  asleep  tew?  I’m  pesky 

sorry  I  didn’t  liear  yeou,  but  mebbe - ” 

“No  matter.  You  swear  you  heard  nothing  that  was 
said  until  the  girl  screamed?  ” 

“  Look  a-hyer,  ’squii'e,  ain’t  yeou  a  leetle  a  head  o’yeour 
story?  I  didn’t  say  1  heerd  the  gal.  I  heerd  a  tarnal  sort 
b’  a  queer  kind  o’  a  bumpus  thet  fetched  me  onto  me  boots 
quicker’n  scat,  and  yeou  kneow  the  rest.  Where  is  me 
Laughin’ Jewel— me  moosic  box?” 

Jack  M'inked  to  his  companion,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
they  had  notliing  to  fear  from  him. 

“  You  are  the  biggest  blockiiead  I  ever  saw,  Bill  Bos¬ 
ton!” 


“_Sho!  That’s  cute!” 

“I  have  half  a  mind  to  lay  you  out;  but  on  one  con¬ 
dition  I  will  spare  your  life.” 

“Jess  so.  Thet’s  wot  Bets  sed — she’s  me  gal,  yeou 
kneow.  Slie  and  Ida  liitched  only  yeou  couldn’t  find  a 
harness  thet  would  a  hilt  us.” 


Bradley  fairly  frothed  with  rage. 

“  Do  you  want  to  die.  Bill  Boston?” 

W<ial,  I  swan,  I  ain  t  axed  tew.  ’Em  concerts- 
Stop!” 


ti 


“Thet’s  wot  marm  sed  when  I  put  her  pickles  in  th 

MM  hopper.  Gosh!  wan’t  thar  sum  hoppin’ when _ •” 

“  Fool!  ”  cried  Bradley,  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  “  I’ 


“Oh!  gracious  ’arth!  don’t  pull  so  hard,  ’squire.  Yeou 
hurt!” 

“  I’ll  break  every  bone  in - ” 

“Good  Lord,  Tom!  Look  out!” 

The  warning  from  Jack  Clinch  came  too  late. 

There  was  a  crash  in  the  undergrowth',  and  .then  Tom 
Bradley  was  hurled  violently  to  the  earth,  quickly  follow¬ 
ed  by  Clinch. 

With  a  wild  cry  the  Mad  Mountaineer  stood  over  them. 

Too  surprised  to  speak,  Boston  Bill  gazed  upon  the 
strange  being  in  silence. 

Clinch  and  Bradley  essayed  to  rise,  when  he  fiercely 
seized  each  of  them  by  the  shoulder,  and  giving  expression 
to  a  startling  yell,  he  dragged  them  rapidly  toward  the 
river. 

“  Gosh!  ”  exclaimed  Boston,  as  they  disappeared  in  the 
bushes,  “I  reckon  I  hev  ’portaut  business  sumwhar  else. 
I  must  go.” 

Scrambling  to  his  feet,  with  his  hands  still  tied  behind 
him,  he  ran  toward  the  pine,  and,  succeeding  in  freeing 
his  hands  before  he  got  there,  he  seized  his  fiddle  and  hur¬ 
ried  on  in  the  direction  taken  by  Hattie  Percival. 

“Queer  Join’s,”  he  muttered.  “But,  arter  all  I  hev 
seen  and  heerd  this  arternoon,  I  reckon  I’ll  poke  down  to 
Lower  Lead  and  show  ’em  some  fun.  Mebbe  some  on  ’em 
need  a  hornet  in  their  ear.” 

Meanwhile  the  Mad  Mountaineer  had  borne  his  victims 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  when,  in  spite  of  their  struggles, 
he  hurled  both  of  them  into  the  seething  tide. 

Crying  for  mercy,  the  unlucky  twain  were  borne  swiftly 
away. 

Dancing  upon  the  bank  with  wild  delight,  their  strange 
enemy  watched  them  out’  of  sight,  and  then  sought  the 
mountain  fastness. 

Half-stunned  by  their  rough  treatment,  the  ruffians  were 
borne  some  distance  ere  they  could  comprehend  their  situ¬ 
ation. 

Rallying  then,  and  both  being  good  swimmers,  they  fi¬ 
nally  succeeded  in  gaining  terra  firma. 

“  This  is  a  pretty  go!  ”  muttered  Clinch,  as  he  viewed 
their  sorry,  appearance.  “What  in  creation’ll  happen 
next?  ” 


“  A  general  smash-up,  judging  by  the  last  few  hours. 
But  come — we  must  hurry  back  to  the  city.” 

Nothing  loth,  the  other  assented. 

Th-y  had  fiot  gone  far,  however,  when  he  clutched  his 
companion  by  the  arm.  crying: 

“There  he  is,  Tom!” 

Bradley  turned  pale  as  he  saw  the  Mad  Mountaineer 
standing  beneath  the  pine. 

Phe  body  of  the  mountain  sheep  was  again  flung  over 
his  shoulder,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  clutched  his  formi¬ 
dable  rifle. 


“  He  mustn’t  see  us!  ”  gasped  Jack. 

“Who  in  the  world  is  he?”  asked  Bradley,  as  soon  as  he 
felt  they  were  at  a  safe  distance. 

4-1  J  other,  with  a  dubious  shake  of 

the  head,  and  I  don  t  h’lieve  anyone  does.  He ’peared 
all  o  a  suddint  in  the  valley,  and  Old  Nick  on  a  ramnage 
am  t  worse  nor  he  is.”  ^  ° 
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like  that  Yankee,  either.” 

“  We  hev  made  a  fearful  bosh  to-day,  Tom.” 

“  I  know  it  all  on  account  of  that  accursed  Yank.  But 

W<>  i’l-lfl  keep  on  tlie  lookout  sharper,  liereatter. 

careWs'eiv'®  “  *>'6  other, 

^  “  Wo^mnlVf’  \.v°  captiii-’  the  claim ?” 
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!Not  so  Tory  lioavy,  old  purd.  I  think  I  can  manage 
liim.  feeonis  to  me  old  Percival  is  the  touijhest  dosf  to 
oust.  He’s  old  atid - ” 

‘‘Ha  ha,  Jiick !  You  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree, 
now.  You  say  you  can  handle  Birch  Carver.'  Now,  I  can 
'take  care  of  old  Percival,  true  as  you  live.” 

“  'riien  we  are  on  the  straight  road  to  fortune  and  glory, 
as  an  old  uncle  of  mine  used  to  say.  But  how  do  you  float 
the  stick?” 

“  \Yell,  as  you  see  that  old  Percival  and  Carver  each 
hold  a  third  share,  our  best  plan  is  to  get  possession  of  one 
of  those  shares.  Then  we  shall  have  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  lead.  By  waiting  we  can  speedily  drive  the  other 
out.  by  foul  means  if  not  by  fair.  In  this  land  strength  is 
the  basis  of  law,  you  know.” 

“You  are  a  brick,  Tom,”  exclaimed  the  other,  slapping 
him  on  tlie  shoulder.  “But  I  don’t  believe  that  young 
scapegoat,  Dan  Harris,  with  old  Percival,  will  let  the  old 
man  sell  out.  In  fighting  the  last,  we  have  got  to  consider 
Harris  as  in  the  ring  against  us.” 

“I  know  it;  and  that  makes  me  all  the  more  bit  ter 
against  the  old  man.  You  see  I  have  a  score  to  settle  with 
that  chap.” 

“  I  know.  He  sort  of  cut  you  out  in  your  attentions  to 
the  fair  Hattie.  I - ” 

“  He  lied  to  the  old  man  and  sort  of  got  into  his  good 
graces.  Of  course  there  was  no  chance  for  me  then.  But, 
Jack  Clinch,  I  am  going  to  have  that  girl  if  it  costs  me  my 
life.  You  may  have  the  lion’s  share  of  the  mine,  only  let 
me  have  her.” 

“  I  knew  that  was  what  you  were  driving  at.  But,  Tom, 
you  had  better  let  her  alone;  we  are  sure  of  a  big  haul  if 
you  do.” 

“  We  are  as  it  is;  I  won’t  give  her  up,  for  I  want  to  see 
that  Dan  Harris  step  down  and  out.  Birch  Carver  must 
be  bought  out  someway  or  other,  and  then  we’ll  make  it. so 
warm  W  old  Percival  that  he’ll  be  glad  to  git  up  and  git.” 

“All  right.  But  here’s  the  city,”  as  chat  moment 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  mining  settlement  lying  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain. 

“  Lower  Lead”  was  a  rich  claim,  but  for  all  that  it  had 
passed  through  three  owners,  and  had  the  name  of  being 
played  out. 

One-third  Vas  together  owned  by  Clinch.  &  Bradley, 
while  the  otlier  two-thirds  were  held  by  as  many  claimants. 

Let  subsequent  events,  however,  unfold  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

“TA.KE  HIM,  TIGE!” 

The  shades  of  night  were  beginning  to  fall  upon  the 
earth,  and  Lower  Lead  city,  which  only  an  hour  before 
had  been  so  quiet,  was  now  alive  with  activity.  The  min¬ 
ers  then  at  work  in  the  claim  were  now  seeking  an  even¬ 
ing’s  relaxation  after  the  day’s  hard  toil. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  village  Avas  the  old  quartz  mill, 
which  looked  as  if  its  part  of  the  work  of  “  turning  out” 
the  golden  treasure  was  nearly  over. 

Near  the  first  enti'ance  was  situated  the  company’s  office, 
and  here,  though  the  ojd  building  was  otherwise  deserted, 

were  the  owners  of  the  “  lead.” 

First  was  Captain  Percival,  seeming  well  along  in  years, 
though  he  bore  himself  erect,  and  paoed  the  floor  as  light¬ 
ly  as  he  would  have  done  ere  the  frost  of  his  last  decade  in 
life  had  made  his  once  dark  hair  almost  the  hue  of  the 
driven  snow. 

As  he  pauses  in  his  hna’ried  walk,  he  speaks  to  a  stout- 
built  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  owns  with  hitn  an  equal 
share  of  the  “  Lower  Lead,”  as  the  claim  is  called  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  another  farther  up  the  valley.  , 

Birch  Carver,”  exclaimed  Captain  Percival,  1  don 
understand  it.  We  must  either  repair  the  crusherand  put 
more  energy  into  the  work  or  else  abandon  the  claim.  1 
does  not  j»ay  now.” 
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“  There  is  enough  of  the  yeller  stuff  to  make  it  pay,  cap¬ 
tain,  I  know,”  replied  Carver. 

“  You  aie  mistaken,  Birch,”  retorted  Tom  Bradley, 
arising  from  his  seat  on  a  dry  goods  box  by  the  side  of 
Jack  Clinch. 

After  leaving  Boston  Bill  the  twain  had  hastened  to  the 
city. 

“  It  has  paid  well  in  times  past,  and - ” 

“So  did  the  Malvern  pay  till  it  was  panned  dry.  Old 
Wyman  got  all  the  meat  and  left  us  the  bones.  Don’t  you 
think  so.  Jack?  ” 

“Find  fne  the  man  who  will  take  my  share  off  my 
hands,  and  I’ll  show  you  what  I  think  of  it,”  replied 
Clinch.  ' 

Bradley  nodded  approvingly. 

“’Twould  be  a  hard  thing  to  do,  lam  thinking,”  he 
said. 

Carver  looked  surprised. 

“  Not  so  very  hard,  Tom  Bradley,”  exclaimed  a  voice 
in  the  doorway.  “  I  will  take  your  share  off  your  hands 
and  pay  you  all  that  you  gave,  Mr.  Clinch.” 

“  Confound  that  Dan  Harris!  ”  ejaculated  Bradley,  un¬ 
der  his  breath,  as  they  looked  up  to  see  a  young,  good- 
looking  man  enter  the  room;  “  he  is  always  where  you 
don’t  want  him.” 

“  Then  you  think  the  claim  will  pay,  Dan?”  asked 
Carver. 

“  If  I  didn’t  I  should  not  have  offered  to  buy  Clinch’s 
share.  Say,  Jack,  is  it  a  bargain?” 

“  I — that  is — I  guess  I  won’t  sell  till  I  find  a  chance 
somewhere  else.  Come,  Tom,  I  promised  Allison  I  would 
be  at  the  Paw-Paw  before  this,”  he  added,  as  if  anxious  to 
leave  the  place. 

“Come,  Birch,  ain’t  you  coming,  too?”  asked  Tom,  as 
he  started  to  follow  his  companion ;  “I  don’t  see  as  we  can 
do  any  good  by  staying  here  longer.” 

“  I  don’t  care  if  I  do  go  with  you  as  far  as  Allison’s, 
replied  Carver,  * 

The  trio  had  gained  the  outside  of  the  building,  when  a 
wild  outcry  on  the  street  above  caused  them  to  pause  in 
surprise. 

Tliey  were  not  kept  in  surprise  long  as  to  the  cause. 

A  minute  later  a  man  came  rushing  into  sight,  running 
for  dear  life,  and  crying: 

“  Save  me  —save  me!  ” 

Hatless,  with  his  long  yellow  hair  streaming  out  in  the 
wind,  while  his  face  looked  as  white  as  a  sheet,  it  wan 
Boston  Bill! 

Close  upon  his  heels  followed  a  huge  red  dog,  baying 
most  furiously,  and  threatening  to  seize  the  fugitive  at 
every  bound. 

Seeing  the  three  as  they  came  out  of  the  mill  Boston 
shaped  his  course  toward  them,  renewing  his  appeals  for 
help. 

“  Kill  the  creetur!  shoot  ’im!  save  me  or  I’m  a  goner!” 

With  wonderful  celerity  a  crowd  gathered  upon  the 
street,  hooting  and  shoifting  lustily. 

At  their  head  came  one  waving  his  hands,  and  yelling, 
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*  “Take  him,  Tige,  take  him!” 

“  Oh,  Lud!  ”,  gasped  the  frightened  Boston  Bill,  as  he 
fell  prostrate  from  exhaustion  and  terror  at  the  mill,  “  1 
never  was  so  dead  before!”  and  he  lay  like  a  log. 

The  dog  sprang  over  him,  and  in  .another  instant  he 
would  have  buried  his  sharp  teeth  in  the  musician’s  flesh, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  unlooked-for  interposition. 

Captain  Percival  and  Dan  Hairis,-  hearing  tlie  outcries, 
had  rushed  to  the  door  just  as  Boston  fell  almost  at  their 
feet. 

Seeing  the  danger,  Harris  hastily  drew  his  revolver 
and  shot  the  brute  ere  he  could  touch  his  victim. 

Boston  Bill  lay  motionless,  either  not  daring  to  move  or 
else  too  much  overcome  to  do  so,  until  quite  a  crowd  had 
collected  around  the  spot. 
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‘‘  Get  up,”  said  Captain  Percival.  ‘‘  You  liave  nothing 
more  to  fear,  sir.” 

“Is  it  d-d-de-ad?”  gasped  Boston,  turning  partially 
over,  and  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

“  Dead  as  a  pine  knot!” 

“Then — then  I  can  go  fer  me  hat?  I  must  h-ev  dropped 
it  somewhar,”  and  the  musician  raised  himself  to  a  sitting 
posture. 

“Who  shot  my  dog?  ”  exclaimed  a  hoarse  voice,  as  a 
man  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

He  was  a  sliort,  thick-set  individual,  with  a  coarse,  re¬ 
pulsive  visage,  and  immense  head,  covered  with  a  matted 
mass  of  fiery-red  hair. 

“  I  say,  who  shot  my  dog?”  he  repeated,  in  still  louder 
tones,  as  he  raised  the  dead  animal’s  body  in  his  arms  and 
glared  fiercely  around. 

“  Dan  Harris  was  the  chap!  ”  cried  Jack  Clinch. 

“Jess  show  him  to  me! ’’snorted  the  maddened  man. 

I’ll  show  him  how  to  shoot  down  my  pup.” 

“  There  he  is  in  the  mill  door-way,”  affirmed  Tom 
Bradley,  following  the  example  set  by  nis  associate. 

The  owner  of  the  dog  glanced  up  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
Harris. 

Dropping  the  canine’s  body,  he  exclaimed: 

“So  ’twas  you,  Dan  Harris,  who  put  that  lead  into  my 
poor  Tige?  ” 

“  I  shot  him,  Allison,  to  save  this  stranger  from  his 
fangs.  I - ” 

“  You  shot  him,  did  you,  and  face  me  as  coolly  as  if  it 
was  all  right?  I’ll  show  you  what  it  is  to  shoot  a  dog  of 
mine!”  and,  with  a  horrible  oath,  the  wretch  sprang 
furiously  forward  with  clenched  hands,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
to  fell  the  other  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  -sledge-hammer 
fists. 

Perhaps  he  might,  if  he  had  hit  him,  but  dexterously 
dashing  up  his  excited  assailant’s  arm,  Dan  dealt  him  a 
“  left-hander”  just  back  of  his  right  ear,  which  sent  him 
sprawling  to  the  ground. 

He  gained  his  feet,  however,  a  minute  later,  and  trem¬ 
bling  with  rage,  he  prepared  for  a  second  attack. 


CHAPTER  V. 

“  I  GIVE  UP.” 

“  Hold  on,  Allison,”  cried  Dan.  “T  meant  no  offense  in 
shooting  your  dog.  He  would  have  bitten  this  man  if  I 
had  not  done  so  just  as  I  did.  However,  I  am  willing  to 
pay  you  whatever  price  is  right  for  him.” 

“  Pay  me,”  gritted  the  other  through  his  clenched  teeth. 
“Will  that  give  me  back  my  dog — my  favorite  dog?  No, 
sir-ee.  You  haven’t  got  money  enough  to  bring  him  back 
to  life.  But  I’ll  be  even  with  you,  Dan  Harris.” 

A  latent  fire  gleamed  in  the  man’s  blood-shot  eyes.  He 
had  evidently  been  drinking,  and  was  considerably  under 
the  influence  of  the  liquor. 

Harris  saw  that  it  was  of  little  use  to  bandy  words,  and 
yet  he  wished  to  avoid  a  fight  if  possible. 

By  this  time  Boston  Bill  had  raised  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  gazing  in  apparent  amazement  upon  the  exciting 
tableau,  he  drawled  out: 

“  Pitch  in,  lemons,  and  I’ll  sing  Hail  Coliimby!” 

Allison,  with  h's  first  defeat,  had  grown  wary.  He  wished 
to  take  the  other  off  his  guard,  and  yet  that  seemed  a  hard 
thing  to  do. 

“  Gin  it  to  him,”  cried  a  voice  from  the  crowd.  “  He 
no  need  to  have  shot  your  dog,  only  he  is  up  to  poke  fun 
at  ye!” 

The  speech  nettled  Allison,  and  he  fairly  shook  with 
rage. 

“  And  you  shot  my  deg  to  save  that  pup?”  yelled  he 
pointing  to  Boston.  ’ 

“Yes;  for  I  thouglit  the  animal  would  tear  him  to 
pieces. 


“Bah!  what  is  that  low,  mean,  sponging,  sneaking, 
sniveling  whelp  good  for,  any  way?  I  set  the  dog  on  him 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  place.” 

“  Then  you  are  all  the  more  to  blame,  Jim  Allison.  I 
_ » ■ 

“  To  blame?  Wot  shu’d  I  do?  I  hed  to  do  sumthin’  to 
git  rid  of  the  vermin.  He  owes  me  for  a  full  week’s  board, 
and - ” 

“  Oh,  me  lord  dooks,  hear  me!  ”  cried  the  musician,  by 
this  time  gaining  his  feet  and  swinging  his  jirms  as  if  they 
were  a  pair  of  flails.  “  I  kem  to  this  place  a  poor,  honest 
mortal,  deluded  into  the  hope  that  I  could  raise  a  few 
ducats  hyar — jess  enuff  tew  spin  on  the  twisted  thread  of 
this  universal  comet.  With  me  beluved  Laughin’  Jewel 
under  one  arm  I  called  at  the  lofty  Eagle  into  whose  eyrie  I 
stole,  sayin’  to  meself :  ‘  William  Boston,  in  this  hyar  glori¬ 
ous  kentry  you’ll  make  yeour  dinging  fortitude.’ 

“  Es  I  cast  me  sleepless  winkers  over  the  splendorious 
place  I  let  loose  all  the  moosic  chained  up  in  me  old  ffd- 
dle,  and  the  way  it  flew  abeout  would  hev  made  a  hen  with 
the  wuss  tootliache  larf. 

“’Squire  James  B.  Allison,  Esquire,  looked  up  to  me, 
and  says  he - ” 

“Stop  tliat  fool’s  clatter,  or  I’ll  blow  his  brains  out!” 
cried  tlie  tavern-keeper.  “I  hev  heerd  enuff  o’  him.” 

“  Don’t  run  away  with  yeour  tongue,  I  am  jess  gettiu’ 
deown  to  tlie  moosic.  Yeou  sed - ” 

“You  lie!” 

“Sho!  I  ain’t  sed  a  word;  and  I  was  only  goin’  to  say 
wot  yeou  sed.” 

“Well,  we’ve  kem  to  a  purty  pass  when  sich  galoots  es 
/he  kerns  to  a  place  and  runs  the  hull  shebang.” 

“  Don’t  mind  him,”»put  in  Bradley,  who  had  an  idea  of 
his  own  to  carryout.  “Dan  Harris  was  the  chap  who 
shot  your  dog.” 

A  silence  rivaling  death  had  fallen  upon  the  spectators, 
and  every  word  that  was  spoken  fell  upon  the  air  with 
startling  distinctness. 

“  Go  ’way,  ye  spindle-shanked  fiddler!”  growled  Allison, 
“  I  am  after  the  murderer  of  my  dog.” 

“But  I  jess’ want  to  tell  this  enlightened  awdooence 
heow  I  hev  been  humbugged.  I  kem  hyar  tew  give  ’em 
the  loudest  concert  they  heard  since  the  declare  uv  inde¬ 
pendent  by  our  roostrous  father  uv  the*  country,  Davy 
Crocket!  Hyur  I  hev  been  starved  to  me  boots  on  one 

cabbige  head  and  half  an  unyun - oh,  ’squire,  I’m  done 

fur!” 

The  angered  Allison  had  sprang  toward  him,  and  with  a 
tremendous  blow  sent  the  speaker  spinning  to  the  eajth  a 
rod  away. 

A  loud  shout  went  up  from  the  lookers-on,  and  as  the 
attention  of  Hai-ris  was  momentarily  turned  to  the  fal¬ 
len  man,  Allison  thought  to  overpower  him. 

Concentrating  all  of  his  strength  for  the  intended  blow, 
he  turned  to  attack  Dan. 

Quick  as  he  was  the  other  was  too  nimble  for  him. 

Springing  lightly  one  side  to  escape  the  ruffian’s  furious 
onsmught,  Dan  at  the  same  time  extended  his  right  foot 
and  dexterously  catching  Allison  upon  Ris  toe  threw  him 
heavily  to  the  earth. 

Quivering  there  for  an  instant  like  a  beast  of  prey,  the 
madman  then  sprang  to  his  feet  and  blindly  rushed  for  his 


auuuu  Ills  ground,  meeting  tl 
t  iei_s  fiery  attack  with  the  precise  defense  of  one  wi 
understood  Ins  business. 

Allison  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  great  beads  of  iie 
spiiation  stood  out  upon  his  forehead.  He  struck  wild 
light  and  left,  but  every  blow  of  his  was  effectually  pa 

tlm“4hTmaddenel'hlm!"'’‘^  « 

Bradley  saw  it,  too,  and  was  watching  his  opjxirtumty  i 
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aid  the  tavern-keeper,  if  he  could  only  do  so  without  be¬ 
traying  himself. 

ihe  Cx'owd  had  fallen  back  to  give  the  combatants  a  fair 
chance,  while  Bradley  and  Clinch  stood  near  the  riiiff  thus 
formed.  ^ 

Captain  Peicival  and  Birch  Carver  were  still  standing 
hi  the  doorway.  ® 

Allison  had  received  a  smart  blow  on  his  left  cheek  that' 
had  left  a  crimson  mark  there,  and  he  was  being  pressed 
slowly  backward. 

A  hundred  dollars  that  Dan  Harris  rings  him  out!” 
cried  a  voice  from  the  throng. 

‘•You  are  a  fool  if  you  let  him,  Jim  Allison!”  spoke 
out  Jack  Clinch  at  the  suggestion  of  Bradley.  “  You  are 
big  enough  for  him!  ” 

The  tavern-keeper  gnashed  his  teeth  as  he  heard  the 
taunts. 

^  He  drew  back  as  if  going  to  retreat,  and  then,  with 
compressed  lips,  he  sprang  at  his  antagonist. 

Dan  met  the  fierce-.onset  with  a  well-directed  blow  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  that  for  the  third  time  sent  Allison  pros¬ 
trate. 

‘‘Oh,  you  have  killed  me!”  he  gasped,  writhing  in 
pain.  “I  give  in;  you  are  too  much  for  me.” 

Shout  after  shout  went  up  from  the  spectators,  till  the 
air  fairly  rang  with  the  cries. 

Groaning  piteously,  Allison  struggled  to  his  feet. 

“  Dan  Harris,  you  are  a  mean  scamp  to  kill  my  dog, 
and  then  nearly  kill  me.” 

“I  did  not  provoke  the  quarrel,  and  I  offered  to  pay  for 

“Great  horned  bears,  look  eout  for  him!”  yelled  the 
Yankee. 

Harris,  not  dreaming  of  treachery,  faced  the  tavern- 
keeper,  when  suddenly  he  caught  the  gleam  of  a  revolver 
in  the  latter’s  hand. 

The  spectators  gave  a  cry  of  horror,  but  before  any  of 
them  could  reach  Pirn  he  leveled  the  weapon  at  Harris. 

The  ruffian’s  finger  pressed  the  trigger,  and  an  instant 
later  the  bullet  would  have  been  sent  on  its  deadly  mission, 
when  Boston  Bill,  quick  as  a  flash,  seized  the  body  of  the 
dog,  and  threw  it  against  Allison  with  such  force  that  he 
fell,  and  the  shot  went  into  the  air. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  MYSTERIOUS  SHOT. 

Affairs  had  taken  such  a  strange  and  sudden  turn  that 
it  was  several  minutes  before  the  spectators  could  recover 
from  their  surprise. 

l^eanwhile  Allison  once  more  gained  his  feet. 

Glaring  furiously  around,  he  exclaimed: 

“  Who  hit  me?” 

Before  anyone  could  reply,  Boston  Bill  planted  himself 
before  the  other  with  folded  arms,  saying,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way: 

“  Hyur  is  the  boy,  me  lord  dook;  enny  remarks  to  ob¬ 
serve?  ” 

Livid  with  rage,  Allison  cried: 

“Stand  aside,  you  crazy  old  fool!  I  ain’t  got  through 
with  Dan  Harris,  yet!” 

“Yaas  yeou  hev’ me ’squire;  leastways  till  yeou  settle 
with  me.  So  yeou  call  me  a  crazy  old  fool,  du  yeou,  and 
arter  keepin’  me  a  week  on  cold  raw  unyuus!  I’ll  teach 
yeou  heow  to  consult  me!” 

“Bah!  you - ” 

“  I’ll  make  yeou  blarr!  Take  that,  yeou  red-headed  pig¬ 
pen!”  and  before  the  other  could  ward  off  the  blow,  he 
had  dealt  him  a  sharp  slap  with  the  flat  of  his  hand. 

The  villain  seemed  dumfounded. 

“  Keep  me  on  raw  cold  unyuns  another  week,  will  yeou, 
’squire?  and  then  set  the  pup  on  me  ’cos  I  don’t  happen  to 
pay  me  board  bill;  I’ll  show  yeou  heow  tew  heold  riglit 
on,  me  tearin’  up  old  red  puddin’;  William  Boston  ain  t 
kem  to  Lower  Lead  for  nothin’.  He’s  goin’  tu  give  the 


biggest  concert  ever  heard  this  side  o’  the  Rockies  or  so 
bail  for - ”  ® 

Allison  rallied  and  hit  the  speaker  a  punch  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  that  would  have  knocked  the  breath  out  of  any  com¬ 
mon  mortal. 

“Hit  him  ag’in!”  cried  the  fiddler.  “This  am  a  free 
show  and  I  ain’t  only  a  lot  o’  old  duds  stuffed  full  o’  saw¬ 
dust!  ” 

Saw-dust  or  not,  Jim  Allison  suddenly  felt  himself  seiz¬ 
ed  as  with  a  grip  of  iron.  He  was  dashed  to  the  earth  and 
raised  up  again.  He  was  flung  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 
His  ears  were  rubbed  till  they  smarted  with  pain;  his  nose 
was  snubbed  till  it  bled.  He  was  chucked  under  the  chin 
and  whacked  over  the  head  till  the  air  was  full  of  stars. 
He  grew  faint;  he  grew  dizzy;  his  legs  seemed  bi’oken  and 
his  arms  seemed  twisted  from  their  sockets.  In  short, 
never  in  his  life  had  he  received  such  a  shock.  Had  he 
been  run  through  the  crusher  of  the  quartz  mill  he  could 
not  have  seemed  more  bruised  and  literally  smashed. 

He  cried  for  help,  and  at  last,  whining  for  mercy,  hew'as 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  where  he  lay  in  a  huddled 
heap,  too  weak  and  terrified  to  move. 

“Jess — so!  ”  exclaimed  the  Yankee  “  moosician,”  with 
a  broad  grin  on  his  good-natured  visage;  ‘‘  the  best  thing 
fer  a  sick  headache  is  tew  bind  on  a  lot  o’  bird-hawk 
leaves.  Me  marm  was  sort  of  third  cousin  to  Kat  White’s 
uncle,  on  the  south  side  o’  the  housen.  Jiminy  Link! 
hyar  I  am  open-headed!  I  must  hev  me  bunnit  or  freeze,” 
and  an  instant  later  he  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

When  at  last  Allison  slowly  regained  his  feet  he  didn’t 
act  a  bit  as  though  he  desired  to  continue  his  fight  with 
Harris. 

A  more  sorry  specimen  of  a  man  had  seldom  ever  been 
seen  in  the  Lower  Lead. 

“  He  jess  beats  Old  Johnson’s  mule  arter  he  got  crunched 
under  the  landslide!  ”  declared  one  of  the  amused  spec¬ 
tators. 

The  lookers-on  had  managed  to  “  make  a  smile  do  the 
occasion  ”  till  now,  when  every  man  broke  into  a  loud 
guffaw. 

“Where  is  the  galoot  gone?”  growled  Jim,  as  he  sur¬ 
veyed  himself  with  a  look  of  disgust. 

“  Half-way  to  Crazy-Horse  Mine  by  this  time,”  replied 
one. 

“  Waal,  let  ’im  go.  He  jess  knocks  the  hind  sights  off 
uv  enny  chap  I  ever  seed,”  muttered  the  discomfited  man, 
as  he  started  to  leave  the  place.  “  I’d  a-staked  my  bottom 
dollar  the  pesky  fool  weren’t  uv  enny  ’count!  ” 

Seeing  that  the  “fun”  was  over,  the  crowd  began  to 
disperse. 

By  this  time  it  was  getting  to  be  quite  dark,  so  that 
Captain  Percival,  accompanied  by  young  Harris,  repaired  to 
his  home,  while  the  miners  generally^sought  their  loafing 
places  where  they  invariably  went  as  soon  as  their  day’s 
work  was  over. 

“I  don’t  understand  w’hat  Tom  Bradley  means  by  his 
singular  conduct,”  said  ^the  captain,  as  soon  as  they  had 
passed  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  miners. 

“  Neither  do  I,”  replied  Dan.  “  It  is  either  because  he 
is  sick  of  the  mine  or  else  he  wants  to  get  it  all  into  his 
own  hands.” 

“But  it  can’t  be  the  last,”  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
quickly.  “  You  know  he  has  not  money  to  swing  the 
whole  of  it.” 

Harris  shook  his  head.  Though  far-  younger  than  his 
companion  he  understood  a  great  deal  better  the  peculiar 
men  who  went  to  make  up  the  little  settlement.  In  fact, 
the  other  was  a  novice  in  mining  affairs,  and  had  simply 
invested  his  money  in  the  Lower  Lead  because  others  had 
told  him  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  rich  claim. 

11;  irris  had  early  seen  this,  and  too  honest  to  see  the 
captain  despoiled  of  his  all,  he  had  come  forward  to  be¬ 
friend  him,  when,  in  turn,  he  had  been,  witli  theconsentof 
Carver,  chosen  superintendent. 
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“  We  can  liardly  tell,  captain,  what  Bradley  and  Clinch 

_ for  they  go  together,  you  know — have  back.  In  c<ise 

there  should  be  anv  trouble— 1  am  supposing  the  case,  for 
I  really  do  not  expect  it— I  repeat,  in  an  emergency  like 
that,  could  we  depend  upon  Birch  Carver?” 

“  I  think  so,  Dan.  But  do  you  really  fear  any  disturb¬ 
ance?” 

“  As  I  said  before,  no.  Still  we  do  not  know  what  may 
happen.  There  is  Jim  Allison;  he  may  make  us  trouble.” 

“  True  enough.  He  is  a  hard  case.  But  what  do  you 
make  of  that  stranger?  ” 

“  I  will  confess  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  you. 
That  man  is  an  enigma.  I  believe  he  has  been  here  before 
in  the  company  of  Buckskin  Burke  Stanton  ;  but  whiit  he 
is  here  for  now  I  cannot  tell.” 

Nothing  occurred  to  arouse  ihem  farther,  until  they 
reached  home,  when  they  listened  with  surprise  to  Hattie’s 
adventures. 

“  You  must  not  run  such  a  risk  again,  dearest,”  said 
her  lover,  as  she  finished.  “  Tom  Bradley  has  clearly 
shown  that  he  would  not  hesitate  at  any  crime  to  carry  his 
purpose.  Do  not  leave  your  home  again  without  an  escort, 
please  ” 

But  he  will  harm  you,  Dan.  Oh,  I  fear  that  dreadful 
man !” 

‘‘Never  fear  him  on  my  account,  Hattie;  I  shall  be  on 
my  guard  against  him.” 

Do  be  careful  for  my  sake  as  well  as  yours,  Dan.” 

Leaving  the  lovers  to  the  happiness  of  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany’,  and  to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  day,  we  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  arch-schemers,  Bradley  and  Clinch. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

FUN,  INDEED! 

‘Meanwhile,  Tom  Bradley  and  Jack  Clinch  repaired 
to  the  Eagle  House,  kept  by  Allison,  whom  they  found 
narrating  to  a  crowd  of  excited  listeners  his  version  of 
the  affair  at  the  piill  doorway. 

“  Jess  let  me  set  my  eyes  on  that  Yankee  again,  and  I’ll 
lay  him  out,  or  I  don’t  know  my  name!  ” 

“  Oh,  he’s  hal:’-way  to  ’Frisco  by  this  time!”  exclaimed 
a  bystander,  with  a  laugh. 

“  But  how  about  his  concerts?  ”  asked  another.  “  They 
are  advertised  for  to-morrow  night.” 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  boys,”  chimed  in  a  third,  “the 
old  coon  is  down  to  Mack’s.” 

“  Let’s  go  down  and  hev  some  sport.” 

“Hold  on,  lads,”  cried  Allison.  “I  know  of  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that.  Let  him  alone  until  to-morrow,  when, 
as  he  is  giving  his  ‘concerts,’  as  he  calls  his  show,  we’ll 
pitch  in  and  hev  the  most  fun  that  was  ever  seed  in  Lower 
Lead  at  once.” 

“Hooray]  That’s  the  talk,  Jim!  We’ll  egg  him  and 
’tater  him!  ” 

“And  tar-and-featlier  him,  and  ride  him  outof  town!” 
put  in  a  huge  gold-digger. 

‘‘  Every  bit  of  it!  ”  chorused  the  wide-awake  throng. 

“But  hark  ye!  ”  exclaimed  Allison.  “  Not  a  word  of 
this  must  be  whispered  outside,  so  he  will  get  hold  of  it, 
or  the  ornery  chap  will  light  out,  and  spoil  our  game.” 

“  Depend  on  us  for  that,  Jim.” 

Bradley,  who  had  been  watching  his  opportunity,  now 
stepped  up  to  Bircli  Carver  and  motioned  for  him  to  fol¬ 
low  into  an  inner  apartment. 

Wonderinj^  what  was  coming,  the  other  joined  Tom  and 
Clinch, 

“  We  want  to  talk  over  affairs,”  commenced  the  first,  as 
soon  as  the\'  wei’c  alone.  “  You  see,  things  ain’t  moving 
just  as  they  ought  to.”  ® 

In  what  respect:”  asked  Carver,  in  surprise. 

“  Is  it  possible  you  have  not  seen  the  way  we  are  drift¬ 
ing?  You  have  a  clear  head,  Birch  Carver.'” 

“I  have  always  been  successful  in  whatever  1  have  un¬ 


dertaken,”  replied  the  other,  with  evidentpride.  “I  can¬ 
not  see  any  danger  now.  Business  is  moving  along 
smoothly,  and  I  think  we*are  going  to  make  a  haul  out  of 
this  claim  yet,  despite  the  discouraging  beginning  we 
had.” 

“But  don’t  you  see  that  Dan  Harris  is  getting  so  he 
runs  the  old  dotard  of  a  captain?” 

“All  the  better  for  us,  then;. Dan’s  judgment  is  far  su¬ 
perior  to  the  old  man’s  in  work  like  this.” 

Bradley  shook  his  head. 

“  You  don’t  know  him  as  well  as  I  do.  He  intends  to 
get  the  old  man’s  property  as  well  as  Ir.s  daughter.” 

“  Possibly;  though  I  like  Dan.  But  I  thought  you  had 
business  of  more  importance  than  that  of  which  you  wished 
to  speak.” 

“  So  we  have,  Birch.  The  fact  is.  Jack  and  I  are  sick  of 
this  claim.  It  is  a  dead  pull.” 

Carver  looked  surpiused. 

“Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  it,  Birch,  but  Jack  and  I 
have.  ” 

“  Why,  I  thought  the  lead  good;  truly,  it  promises  rich  so 
far.” 

“  One  third  less  per  ton  than  when  Wyman  ran  it.”  ' 

“That  is  because  we  have  not  had  the  means  to  tunnel 
deeper.  As  soon  as  we  get  a  new  crusher  in  and  put  on 
extra  hands.  I’ll  v^arrant  you  more  than  60  per  ton.”  - 

Carver  had  confidence  in  the  “  lead;”  that  was  certain. 

Bradley  saw  it,  and  changed  his  tactics. 

“I  knew  what  you  would  say,  Birch,  and  I  told  Jack 
we  had  better  come  to  you.  He  and  1  want  to  sell  out  our 
share  to  you!” 

Birch  Carver  sprang  to  his  feet  in  unfeigned  amaze¬ 
ment. 

Bradley  knew  that  he  was  safe  in  his  offer,  as  he  was 
aware  that  the  other  could  not  raise  the  money. 

“  Want  to  sell  oi>t!”  exclaimed  the  surprised  miner. 

“  Why  not?  The  claim  will  never  pay,  and  we  are  tired 
of  it.  We  have  eight  hundred  dollars  invested  here,  but 
you  may  have  our  entire  title  for  six  hundred!” 

“Will  you  take  good  security,  for  it?”  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

“  We  must  have  the  money  down.” 

“  Then  I  cannot  buy.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  do  so  if 
I  could  raise  the  money.” 

“  I  am  glad  your  courage  is'  so  good.  But  as  long  as 
you  cannot  buy  why  not  sell?  Unless  some  sort  of  a  change 
is  made  the  claim  is  gone  up!”  I 

Carver’s  surprise  increased. 

“  W'hat  will  you  take  for  your  share?”  asked  Bradley, 
coming  abruptly  to  the  point.  * 

“I  don’t  want  to  sell!”  replied  the  amazed  Carver. 

“  You  are  a  queer  one.  You  refused  to  buy  ours  at  a 
discount:  now  set  a  price  on  yours.” 

“I  had  rather  not.” 

“Fudge!  name  your  figures.  Of  course,  we  have  no 
idea  of  buying  unless  you  do  the  fair  thing.” 

“  This  is  so  sudden.  I  must  have  time.” 

“Pshaw!  Will  five  hundred  do?” 

ISo,  I  could  think  of  nothing  less  than  a  thousand!” 

“Then  you  set  your  price  at  a  thousand?” 

“No — no!  I  don’t  name  any  price,  now.” 

Bradley  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  press  him  further. 
Accordingly,  he  said: 

“  Very  well.  Jack  and  I  must  go,  now.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  we.  will  meet  you  here  again,  and  you  shall  sav 
whether  you  will  sell  or  buy.  We  are  determined  to  do 
one  or  the  other  to-night.” 

Without  another  word  the  precious  twain- went  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  Birch  Carver  wondering  what  made  them 

so  anxious  for  a  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  Lower 
Lead  claim. 

associate”  Bradley  said  to  his 

Now  while  that  fish  is  cooking  I  will  show  you  how  I 
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Clin  drive  Boston  Bill  out  of  the  place,  for  he  must  go  to¬ 
night!  Come  with  me.  Jack,  if  yon  want  to  see  some  fun.” 

Fun,  indeed!  Now,  William  Boston,  we  will  see  what 
your  mettle  is! 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Bradley’s  warning. 

Drive  Boston  Bill  out  of  the  place!”  ejaculated 
Clinch  in  surprise. 

Why  not!” 

But  Allison  and  the  others  are  going  to  do  it  to-morrow 
night.” 

“  Time  enough  if  he  don’t  leave  before.  But,  Jack,  see 
here.  Our  safety  demands  that  he  should  go  before.” 

“  Do  you  think  so?  ” 

Of  course.  Don’t  you  see  tliat  he  must-go  before  he 
has  a  cliance  to  tell  Percival  and  Harris  about  what  we  did 
this  afternoon?  ” 

“I  see  the  p’int  now,  Tom!  You’re  right.  He  must 
go  at  once !  ” 

“Of  course  he  must.  But  come  with  me,  and  second 
all  tliat  I  say,  and  Til  show  you  how  to  manage  him.” 

“  Oh,  w'e  can  take  care  of  him  easily  enough,”  was  the 
careless  reply.  “  J3ut,  Tom,  do  you  suppose  them  chaps  we 
heerd  up  in  the  valley  this  arternoon  freed  that  Yank?” 

“It  must  be.  I  tell  you.  Jack,  I’d  like  to  know  iiho 
they  were,  and  what  the  fool  said  to  them.” 

“  Mebbe  we  shall  find  out  some  time.” 

“  Perhaps.  But  here  we  are  at  Mack’s.  Now  for  one  of 
the  sharpest  games  you  ever  saw  played  on  an  unsuspecting 
greeny.” 

“Here,  Tom  Bradley,”  cried  a  burly  bystander,  as  our 
plotters  entered,  “  we  have  taken  a  vote  here  that  every 
man  who  comes  from  Jim  Allison’s  shall  stand  a  treat.” 

“Then  you  have  got  me,”  replied  Bradley,  good- 
naturedly;  “so  walk  right  up,  boys.” 

Nothing  loth,  the  spectators  obeyed,  when  Tom  saw 
Boston  Bill  seated  upon  the  top  of  a  pile  of  candle-boxes 
busily  engaged  in  making  some  repairs  to  his  old  fiddle. 

“  Come  along,  Mr.  Boston,  I  don’t  intend  to  leave  you 
put,” 

“  Waal,  I  swar’  thet’s  cute,  ’squire;  but  yeou’ll  hev  to 
’sense  me  this  time.  Yeou  see  1  hev  got  this  string  into  a 
tarnal  snarl.” 

“  No  excuse  hyur!”  cried  some  of  the  others.  “  Ye  hev 
got  to  stand  your  turn  like  a  man,”  and  the  Yankee  was 
pulled  from  the  boxes  to  the  bar.  “  Pile  out  the  benzine. 
Mack.” 

A  minute  later  the  glasses  began  to  rattle,  and  then 
amid  a  moment’s  silence  they  were  drained. 

Had  not  every  eye  been  occupied,  some  would  doubtless 
have  seen  that  the  strange  Boston  emptied  his  liquor  on 
the  floor. 

“Gosh!”  he  exclaimed,  smacking  his  lips  with  apparent 
relish,  “  thet’ll  cure  the  corns  on  yeour  stummick,  or  yeou 
may  call  me  a  green  pea.” 

Finding  that  his  “treat”  had  cleared  hina  from  the 
crowd,  Bradley  turned  to  the  Yankee,  saying: 

“  Mr.  Boston,  1  have  a  message  to  deliver  you,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  you  in  the  card-room.” 

“Gosh!  has  Bets  writ?”  cried  Boston,  beginning  to 
dance  about.  “  I  know’d  she’d  kem  to  it.  I  tole  her  I 
war  a  powerful  sisfht  better-looking  and  smarter,  and 
waal,  of  course  I  can’t  remembrance  all  I  sed.” 

“Follow  me,”  said  the  other,  impatiently,  as  he  led  the 
way  to  an  inner  apartment. 

“  Ijook  a  hyar,  ’squire,  this  yer  chap  lies  follered  us  like 
a  pup  arter  its  marster!”  exclaimed  the  Yankee,  pointing 
to  Clinch,  who  had  accompanied  him. 

“  Oil,  never  mind  him;  all  I  wished  was  to  escape  the 

“  S*ho!  I  always  liked  to  see  a  heap  o’  folks  together  It 
puts  me  in  mind  of  cainp-meetirig  and  string-beans,  bay, 
rne  lord  dook,  did  vou  ever  bill  a  hornets  nest? 


^^No,” 

“  Wa’al,  I  must  say  it  is  the  all-firedest  big  fun  yeou 
ever  seed!  In  the  fust  place  yeou  hev  got  to  capture  it,  and 
I  tell  yeou  thet’ll  jess  make  yeou  ky-ya  when  a  hull  nest 
full  o’  the  speckled  creeters  git  to  bobbin  right  into - 

“Are  hornets  speckled?”  interrupted  Tom. 

“  Gosh  ef  I  kneow!  They’ll  make  yeou  speckled  enny- 
way.  Es  I  war  sayin’  the  nest’ll  sort  o’  bubble  up  and 
you’ll  think  it  am  done  sure  when  the  first  yeou’ll  kneow 
the  biggist  lot  o’  green  eggs'll - ” 

“  Ibll  Boston,  I  have  come  to  see  you  on  a  matter  of  life 
and  death,”  broke  in  Bradley.  “  If  you  choose  to  give  me 
a  chance  to  talk,  all  right;  if  not,  I  am  going.” 

“Gosh!  thet  so?  Heave  ahead,  me  lord  dook.  I  war 
born  deaf  and  dumb  and  hev  been  tongued-tied  ever  since. 
My  dad - ” 

Bradley  gave  him  a  look  that  caused  the  speaker  to  stop. 

“  Bill  Boston,  do  you  know  that  you  are  in  deadly  peril 
every  minute  you  are  in  Lower  Lead?  ” 

“Sho!” 

“  That  even  now  men  are  lurking  around  street  corners 
ready  to  shoot  you?” 

“^Gosh!” 

“And  that  others  are  hunting  for  you  in  every  direct¬ 
ion  ?” 

“  Gracious!  ” 

“  You  can  not  realize  the  awful  fate  that  even  at  this 
moment  a  set  of  blood-thirsty  cut-throats  are  planning  for 
you.”  c 

“  Hemlock  knots!  yeou  deon’t  say  so,  ’squire!  My  con¬ 
certs’ll  beat  all  nater,  won’t  they?” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

BOSTON  bill’s  REPLY  TO  BRADLEY. 

Tom  Bradley  was  mad,  though  he  dared  not  show 
it. 

“  Look  here,  Bill  Boston,  as  a  friend  I  have  come  to 
warn  you.  I  see  but  one  way  for  you  to  save  your  life.” 

“  Sho!  Would  yeou  propose  a  rope  ora  bullet  if  yeou — 
I  won’t  speak  ag’in  to-night — I  swow  I  won’t,  ’squire,  ef 
yeou  won’t  look  so  pesky  red  pepperish.” 

“Do  you  want  to  die.  Bill  Boston?”  hissed  Bradley, 
through  his  clenched  teeth. 

“  Wot  a  question.  I  sh’u’d  jess  like  to  live  to  a  hundred 
and  sixteen,  jess  to  plague  Bets.  She  says  I  hev  got  the 
yaller  saffern.  D’yeoii  see  enny  signs  of  it,  ’squire?” 

“Bosh!  Hear  me.  As  true  as  you  give  that  concert 
to-morrow  night  you  will  be  rotten -egged !  ” 

“  Gracious!  thet  won’t  be  ennything  to  wot  I  got  up  m 
Shenango.  They  jess  plastered  me  from  head  to  foot  with 
rotten  eggs  and  taller.  Wasn’t  I  a  sight?  Then  they  put 
pepper  in  me  eyes,  and  stuffed  me  mouth  full  o’  wood  and 
set  it  on  fire.” 

“But  you  will  find  no  boys’ play  here.  You  will  be 
dragged  from  the  building  and  hammered  like  a  beast. 
You  will  get  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  and - ” 

“  My  sakes,  me  lord  dook,  all  thet  ain’t  nowhar  side 
wot  they  did  down  to  Dry  Town.  I  went  in  thar  chipper 
as  a  young  hawk,  and  Avar  reelin’  off  one  o’  me  charmin’ 
ditties,  when  kerchunk  Avent  a  great  lump  o’  dirt  right 
deown  me  hash  alley,  Avhich  sort  o’  muffled  me  dulcet 
strains.  From  thet  I  hed  apin  stuck  mor’n  six  feet  through 
me  back  thet  made  me  beller  right  eout.  The  next  I 
know’d  I  war  ready  to  swear  that  the  great  ’arthquake  of 
the  Judgment  had  riv’,  and  Avas  playin’  foot-ball  with  the 
deluded  hoss-shoAv  of  a  Dry  Town.  I  war  perbumlexed 
orfully.  Sov'en  forty-hoss-power  crushers  could  n’t  a  begun 
to  hev  shook  me  up  so.  Then  to  climax  the  cap  I  Aiar 
spread  out  like  an  old  olmanac,  and  so  menny  featheis  and 
Avings  stuck  on  me  thet  it  took  four  boys  and  a  mule  to 
keep  me  from  flyin’  off.  'Fact,  ’squire.” 

Amazed,  Bradley  managed  to  say: 

“  It’s  none  of  my  business.  But  as  a  friend  I  thought 
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it  my  duty  to  warn  you.  There  is  a  plan  afoot  to  give  you  a  fearful 
drubbing,  and  then  to  hang  you  to  the  big  pine  at  the  foot  of  the  valley. 
It  will  be  done  as  true  as  you  stay  in  the  place  another  day.’ 

“  Waal  I  don’t  keer  ’bout  thet.  ’Tain’t  nowhei-e  ’side  wot  J  got 
deown  tew  Loon  Gulch:  Yeou  see  deown  thar  they  jess  went  tew  work 
and  throwed  a  pile  o’  neither,  or  some  sich  stuil',  on  to  me,  and  then  they 
toted  me  off,  jess  as  ef  1  war  a  lot  of  ovenwood,  and  then  they  took  and 
tied  ix  inul©  to  tue — no,  tied  nie  to  the  mule  waal,  may  I  be  flun^  cl  ai 
around  this  comet  in  a  tater  skin,  ef  I  know  which.  Howsuinever,  the 
mule  and  I  war  left  to  dance  together.  Guess  we  did,  tew.  They  say 
we  kept  it  up  for  seven  hours  and  twenty-eiglit  minutes,  and  then  that 
mule  sloshed  in  his  skin  jess  like  jelly  hid  away  in  a  stone  jar.  •  So’d  I, 
tew.  Of  course  it  killed  the  poor  creeter,  but  yeou  see  it  didn  t  hui  t  me 
a  stip,  ’cos  thet  ar’  neither  had  taken  away  all  me  senses.  When  I  took 
up  me  fiddle  and  started  up  the  valley  tew  post  me  bills  for  a  new  con¬ 
cert,  them  ar’  chaps  looked  at  me  madder  nor  stung  hornets.  Yeou  see, 
I  hev  seen  sum,  me  lord  dooks.” 

Dare  you  stay  here  after  all  that  I  have  told  you?  ”  said  Bradley, 
Gosh,  yes!  I’ll  show  you  sich  sights.” 

“  But  you  are  a  dea.d  man  if  you  do!” 

“  Shot  Then  I  sh’u’i  be  sure  to  stay  ’ere-,  I  c’u’dn't  git  away  then.” 
“You  are  a  fool.  Bill  Boston!  ”  gritted  the  other. 

“S’pose’n  I  am.  ’squire,  ’tain’t  likely  I  want  to  be  told  ov  it.” 

“Well,  I  do  tell  you  of  it!” 

“Sho!” 

“And  if  you  were  not  a  coward  you  would  resent  it.” 

Tom  Bradley’s  temper  was  getting  the  be.st  of  him.  He  sprang  for¬ 
ward,  and  dealt  the  other  a  smart  blow  with  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

“  Take  that,  an<l  return  it  if  you  dare,  you  Yankee  dog!  ” 

“My  gracious,  ’squire,  ain’t  yeou  got  more  feelin’  than  to  hit  a  fellow 
like  that?  Yeou  hurt!” 

Turning  quickly  to  Jack  Clinch,  he  continued: 

“  Would  you  sarve  a  fellow  like  that,  me  lord  dook?” 

“  That  I  would,’’  retorted  Clinch;  and  he  instantly  gave  a  repetition 
of  Bradley’s  blow  on  the  Yankee’s  other  cheek. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Boston  Bill’s  long  arm  shot  out,  and  before  the  aston¬ 
ished  wretches  could  defend  themselves,  he  seized  them  by  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  brought  their  heads  together  with  a  force  that  made  them  see 
more  stars  than  the  heavens  ever  seemed  to  contain. 

In  vain  they  begged  for  mercy.  From  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  over¬ 
head  Boston  churned  them  about,  until  it  appeared  as  if  every  bone  in 
their  bodies  was  broken. 

Fruitless  were  their  attempts  at  resistance;  they  seemed  no  more  than 
toys  in  his  herculean  grasp,  until  at  last,  becoming  tired  of  the  sport,  he 
tossed  them  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  with  a  grim  smile. 

“Reckon,  me  lord  dooks,  yeou’ll  hev  something  tew  talk  uv  ’sides  big 
finds  at  the  lower  end  o’  the  valley,  and  sich  Join’s  as  peaceful  fellers 
don’t  keer  to  hear.  Good-night,  babies;  I’m  goin’  eout  to  buy  up  the 
Lower  Lead,  and  run  it  pn  my  own  hook.” 

Then  the  strange  man  strode  out  of  the  room  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

And  that  is  how  Tom  Bradley  succeeded  in  scaring  him  out  of  the 
valley. 

CHAPTER  X. 

CLINCH  TRIES  HIS  POWER  ON  CARVER, 

Bradley  and  Clinch  arose  to  their  feet,  sadder  and  wiser  men. 

“  Don’t  he  beat  all?  ”  exclaimed  the  last,  as  he  ruefully  surveyed  his 
person.  “  I  believe  every  bone  in  my  body  is  broken.” 

“  So  do  I.  But  I  guess  we  ain’t  as  bad  off  as  we  seem.” 

“  Are  you  going  to  tackle  him  ag’in?” 

Bradley  shook  his  head.  He  had  evidently  seen  enough  of  the  Yankee 
for  a  time. 

“  We  must  leave  him  to  Jim  Allison  and  the  others,  to  be  handled  to¬ 
morrow  night.  Let’s  go  back  and  see  what  decision  Carver  has  come  to.” 
“  Anything  to  git  out  of  this.” 

Reaching  Mack’s  bar  room,  they  saw  that  Boston  was  not  there. 
Chagrined  at  that,  though  glad  to  escape  him,  they  went  out  into  the 
night. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  back  to  Allison's,  where  they  found 
Bircn  Carver. 

“  Can  we  see  you  alone  now?”  asked  Tom  of  him. 

The  other  assented,  and  a  little  later  they  were  together  in  the  room 
they  had  occupied  earlier  in  the  evening. 

Assuring  himself  that  no  listeners  were  around.  Bradley  tiegan: 

‘  I  suppose  you  have  decided  what  you  will  do?  ” 

“Yes;  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  will  not  sell.” 

“Not  sell?  You'  are  making  a  mistake,  Birch,”  replied  both  of  the 
plotters,  for  they  had  felt  confident  the  other  would  yield. 

^  P®*’kaps  so;  but  you  have  my  answer,  and  I  must  go,” 
mind*’^^  *  There  may  be  some  inducement  to  cause  you  to  change  your 

“  1  tbjnk  not.  In  fact,  I  am  determined  not  to  sell,” 

•  ‘  personal  safety  demanded  it?”  and  a  latent  fire  shone 

m  the  villain  s  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

“  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

*  There  is?”  hissed  Bradley,  bending  forward, 

Birch  Carver  spi  ang  to  his  feet  in  amazement,  a  dread  suspicion  flash¬ 
ing  across  his  mm<l.  ^ 

“  What  is  it?”  ho  gasped. 

“  Ask  Jack,  here,”  replied  the  other. 

Carver  turned  an  inquiring  gaze  upon  Clinch 
“Don’t  you  know  me.  Ad?”  asked  the  latter. 

Carver  turned  deaiilv  pale. 

You  you  can’t  be  Rue'll  Thorn?”  he  gasped, 

“  No;  but  I  am  his  brother,  A<1  Harlow.” 

Birch  Carver’s  face  brightened. 

“  I  should-iti  fact,  1  did  nrt  know  Rnoll  had  a  brother” 
lie  had,  and  1  know  .-.il  tl.ut  ho  di,l  of  that  affair  in  ’Frisco  ” 
pie  other  grasped  at  the  , abl^  for  support,  ns  he  managed  to  exclaim- 
Why  do  you  sneuk  of  that,  Mr.  Thorn?  it  is  long  since  past ’’ 


“  I  know,  but  nut  forgotten  yet,  I  thought  it  might  have  an  influence 
on  our  bargain.  It  might  be  an  inducement  for  you  to  sell,  you  know,” 

Carver  comprehended  then  the  sort  of  men  be  had  to  deal  with,  and  he 
trembled  like  an  aspen  as  he-.said: 

“I  cannot  see  why  it  should.  1  am  located  here  and  I  intend  to  re¬ 
main.” 

“  Not  if  the  hangman’s  rope  can  draw  you  away  I”  hissed  Bradley. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  gentlemen?”  cried  the  other,  with  increased 
alarm. 

“Simply  this,  Ad  Harlow;  either  sell  your  share  of  the  Lower  Lead 
to  us,  or  we  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  hounds  of  the  law  within  thirty 
minutes.” 

As  Bradley  spoke,  he  drew  his  revolver, 

“  Spare  me!”  groaned  the  terrified  victim,  “  I  did  not  mean  to  do  it. 
I  was  drunk  at  the  time.” 

“  Drunk  or  sober,  you  did  the  deed,  and  you  shall  suffer  for  it  unless 
you  agree  to  our  terms.’’ 

Birch  Carver  hardly  seemed  the  careless  miner  in-  the  power  of  his 
reckless  foes. 

“  Ruell  Thorn  got  me  to  drink,  and  then  led  me  on,  when  my  brain 
was  fired  with  the  liquor,  to  rob  the  man,  and  in  the  struggle,  for  he  re¬ 
sisted,  1  accidentally  shot  him.” 

“  I  don’t  care  anything  for  all  that.  You  killed  the  man,  and  it  is  in 
our  power  to  make  you  suffer  for  it.” 

The  once  strong  man  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands,  weak  now-  as  a 
child.  He  had  done  the  deed  as  he  had  said,  and  it  had  so  preyed  upon 
his  mind  that  he  was  but  a  wreck  of  his  former  self. 

“  Come,  give  us  a  deed  for  your  thii-d  of  the  claim,  and  we  will  give 
you  five  hundred  dollai-s,  and  allow  you  to  go  in  peace.” 

‘  Peace?  There  is  no  peace  for  me.” 

“  You  will  be  safe,  at  least.  Only  we  two  know  your  secret  here  in  the 
city.” 

The  stricken  man  groaned  aloud. 

“  I  have  dreaded  this!  ”  he  moaned. 

“  Come,  don’t  be  a  fool.  Ad  Harlow.  All  that  we  ask  is  a  deed  for  the 
mine.  You  can  go  where  you  wish,  then.” 

“  It  is  a  just  punishment  upon  me!”  he  exclaimed.  “  There  is  no  peace 
for  me  with  a  guilty  conscience.  But  ’twas  liquor  that  made  me  do  it- 
Oh!  I  have  hated  the  sight  of  the  vile  stuff  ever  .since.” 

“Look  here,  you  have  two  minutes  to  decide  in;  will  you  sell  out 
your  claim,  or  die  upon  the  rope?  ” 

“  I  will  sell  out.  Perhaps  I  may  find  peace  somewhere  else.  But  stay, 
there  can  be  no  peace  for  me.” 

Unmindful  of  his  w-ords,  the  villanous  twain  goaded  him  to  still  great¬ 
er  desperation,  until,  an  hour  later,  they  held  the  deed  of  Birch  Carver’s 
— a/ias  Adley  Harlow — third  share  of  the  Lower  Lead  claim. 

“Now  we  will  see  Captain  Percival,  who  runs  the  mine,”  said  Brad¬ 
ley,  exultantly,  as,  with  his  assistant  in  robbery,  he  sought  his  boarding- 
place  for  a  night’s  rest,  leaving  their  victim  to  shift  for  himself. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  plotters  were  astir,  and  wended  their  way 
toward  the  house  of  Captain  Percival. 

“  If  we  carry  a  firm  hand  now,  the  game  is  ours.” 

“  Yes,  we  roped  out  Carver  slick.” 

With  manifest  surprise  the  captain  met  them  at  the  door. 

“  Astir  early,  gentlemen",” 

“  Yes;  we  wished  to  see  you  before  work-time.” 

“  Indeed!  Walk  in.  Important  business,  eh?  ” 

“ 'Very,”  replied  Bradley,  who  generally  did  the  talking  for  himself 
and  Clinch.  “  We  have  concluded  that  it  is  not  best  to  put  in  that  ma¬ 
chinery  as  was  desired  at  first.” 

Captain  Percival  looked  surprised,  but  waited  for  the  other  to  con¬ 
tinue  : 

“Mr.  Clinch  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay.  The  lead  is  down  to  near¬ 
ly  twenty  per  ton,  you  know,” 

“  Yes;  but  it  promises  better.” 

“  I  must  differ  with  you  there.” 

“  Well— well,”  replied  the  old  man,  urbanely,  “Of  course  we  will 
consult  Mr.  Carver  before  we  take  any  decisive  step.” 

“  That  will  be  hardly  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Clinch 
and  1  have  bought  out  Birch  Canver's  claims 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  STRIKE. 

Bought  out  Birch  Carver’s  claim?”  repeated  the  captain,  in  undis¬ 
guised  amazement. 

I*®  *?*®couraged  over  the  prospect,  and  as  he  offer- 
ed  to  sell  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  we  took  his  sh^e.” 

«ut  he  seemed  in  good  spirits  yesterday,” 

‘  Only  show,  to  keep  the  miners  all  right,  I  assure  you  Clinch  and  T 
were  anxious  to  get  out  of  it,  and  offered  to  sell  out  for  a  hundred  dob 

IUty“  °  ““'y  Mm  0'>e  hmjjI-Si  Md 

Cdptain  Percival.  “Can  it  be 

I  think  w©  mad©  a  wis©  barfirain  at  ©vAn  fhof  a  4.  ■ 

So  yon  concinde  that  ve  had  better  noTput  ta  tK  „  achii^e™^ 

cide."  *  '  mutt  consnlt  Mn  dfj’betore  I  de- 

you,:^  swi&adi'^  Percival,  do  you  allow  yourselt  to  be  run  by  that 

tar  fm,  “ed  tZ’excS^^^^  leat  be  had  too 

I  vvas  led  to  from  wlmt  I  have  heard ought  not  to  have  said  tliar. 
miners  are  very  nincli  opposed  to  hi!li  9/ are  aware  that  the 
Captain  Percival  sta?Tnnon  I  '  superintendent  any  longer.” 
speak  f<.r  several  minutes^  At  InstLS"^''^’ surprised  t^o 
“  W^ J’®  gentlemen.” 

the  miners  do  not  Hke^hinu^**  somehow 

naturulJ}’  enough  c  Hi'i^ai  so-’pe  ha"nUeelmgs9:"' 
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“  Bxit  he  iHtl  not  threaten  to  do  it,  Mr.  Bi'adley,  he  merely,  in  answer 
to  Dennis  Biven's  request  to  have  the  pay  raised,  said  that  we  were 
paying  better  now  than  Markham’s  Lode,  Crazy  »Hor8e,  or  any  claim 
hereabout.” 

••  Be  it  as  it  will,  they  look  upon  it  in  the  light  I  spoke  of.  I  wondered 
myself,  at  the  time,  that  he  should  have  said  it,  but  supposed  he  did  it 
upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Carver  and  yourself. 

“  So  did  1,”  chimed  in  Clinch. 

*•  Where  is  Carver?”  asked  Percival,  suddenly  changing  the  drift  of 
the  talk. 

Gone  to  Stockton.” 

“  I  am  surprised.  I  wished  for  him  to  take  charge  of  the  bands  to-day." 
“  Then  you  have  decided  to  ship  Dan  Harris!”  exclaimed  the  schemers 
in  great  joy.  “  It  is  a  wise  move,  captain.” 

“  Not  so  fast,  my  friends.  The  fact  is,  Dan  has  been  called  unex¬ 
pectedly  away  for  a  couple  of  days  down  to  Markham’s  Lode.” 

The  ruffians  exchanged  significant  glances. 

“  Then  we  shall  have  to  have  a  new  superintendent.  But  you  must 
excuse  us  now.  Captain  Percival.” 

After  a'  few  words  more  the  twain  departed,  leaving  the  other  in  a 
perplexed  state  of  mind. 

What  did  their  strange  conduct  mean? 

Let  me  follow  them  and  see. 

“  The  game  is  ours.  Jack,  if  we  only  follow  it  up!”  averred  Bradley, 
as  soon  as  they  had  joined  the  street. 

“  What  next?” 

“..We’ll  go  to  the  miners  and  tell  them  Dan  Harris  has  gone  to  Mark¬ 
ham’s  Lode  to  get  a  lot  of  new  hands,  and  fire  them  up  to  strike.  It  can 
be  done:  and  w'h’11  fix  old  Percival  so  that  before  that  would  be  son-in- 
law  of  his  shall  return  he  w'ill  wLsh  he  had  never  seen  Lower  Lead.” 

We  will  not  follow  too  closely  the  trail  of  the  villains’  wholesale 

lying- 

Suffice  it  to  be  said  that  Tom  Bradley  in  one  way  if  no  other,  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  He  repaired  at  once  to  Jim  Allison’s  and  gave  out 
that  Percival  intended  to  cut  down  his  miners’  wages.  He  said  that 
Dan  Harris  had  gone  to  get  new  recruits  for  fear  the  old  workmen  would 
not  yield  to  the  reduction. 

As  it  was  yet  unknown,  save  to  two  who  were  bound  to  secrecy,  that 
Carver  had  sold  out,  the  wily  schemer  dared  to  say  that  he,  too,  had 
gone  on  the  same  mission. 

After  winding  up  a  glowing  recital  of  all  this,  Bradley  said: 

“  I  know  better  than  any  of  yon,  perhaps,  that  the  lead  is  too  poor  to 
think  of  advancing  your  wages,  but  it  is  an  outrage  to  talk  of  reducing 
them.” 

“  Hooray  for  Tom  Bradley!  ”  cried  one  of  the  throng,  “  He’s  a  whole- 
souled  man,  wants  others  to  live  as  well  as  himself.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  schemer’s  name  was  lauded  to  the  highest  pitch. 
“  I  say,  boys,”  cried  one,  a  tall,  lank  specimen  of  a  miner,  “  let’s  strike 
on  the  old  cusses!  ” 

“  A  strike — a  strike!  ” 

“  Look  hyar,  Tom  Bradley,  we  don’t  mean  to  hurt  ye  or  your  pard. 
Jack  Clincli,”  cried  Dennis  Bivens,  of  whom  Captain  Percival  spoke  in 
his  talk  with  the  plotter.  “Jess  git  rid  o  ’em  othejs  and  we’ll  do  the 
fair  thing  by  ye.  But  it’s  a  strike  to  all  till  ye  do,  or  we  hev  our  wages 
riz!  ” 

Bradley  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 

His  plans  were  working  well. 

Urged  on  by  Jack  Clinch,  Bivens  stirred  up  the  miners  for  a  strike. 

Of  couree  the  better  portion  revolted  at  firet  at  the  movement,  but 
pretty  soon  the  stories  put  in  circulation  induced  them  to  join  the  ranks 

In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs  work  hour  came,  when  the  ireful 
miners  began  to  collect  at  the  mill.  .  ..u  *• 

Captain  Percival  was  already  in  the  counting-room,  and  as  the  time 
for  roll-call  arrived  he  prepared  to  go  through  with  it. 

Taking  up  the  paper,  he  began: 

“  Worth  Weymouth !  ”  .  ,  „  j 

“  Worth  am  gone  to  Crazy  Horse  to  look  arter  a  job,  ventured  an 

old  miner.  .  .  .  •  n 

Shewing  his  surprise  plainly,  the  other  went  on  with  his  roll: 

“  Dennis  Bivens!  ”  .  .  ,  .  i- 

“  Liiok  hyar,  cap’n,”  exclaimed  the  individual  in  question, 
we  chapis  don’t  ’sponci  this  mornin’  worth  a  cent.  ’ 

The  ohl  man  looked  np  in  amazement.  * 

“Ye  see,”  continued  the  speaker,  advancing,  “we  amt 
ways.  We  want  the  fair  thing  done  by  us,  which  tain  t. 

■goin’  to  take  the  lead  inter  our  ban’s.  We  strike  for  higher  wages! 
“Yes — j'es!  More  wages!  A  strike — a  strike!” 

Like  cries  rent  the  air,  and  in  an  instant  all  was  excitement. 

“  Hear  ’em,  boss!  "cried  Bivens.  “  D’ye  think  they’ll  hev  thet  Hams 
a-fetchin’  his  new-  men  in  hyar  to  drive  ’em  out?”  ^ 

“  Give  us  more  wages!  W^e  will  never  lift  the  pick  until  you  dol 

“  Mr.  Harris  will - ”  i  i.  » 

“Hang  Mister  Harris!  Not  a  man  shall  come  into  the  mine.  ^ 
“  What  d’ve  say.  Captain  Percival?”  asked  Bivens,  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  himself  heard  tor  the  crowd.  “  Will  ye  raise  our  wages,  or 
“  Rai-ie  ’em  quickl  ”  thundered  the  throng. 

“  1  cannot - ”  .  „  .  ,  •  j _ 

“  Take  the  galoot  out  here!  ”  yelled  a  fierce- lookii^  miner. 

“Ropo  the  old  man!”  exclaimed  another.  ‘  He  amt 
Wants  to  cheat  the  poor  man  of  honest  wages! 

“  Fetch  him  out  hyar.  We’ll  stretch  him  on  a  dance  from  six  feet  o 

'^'^^ith  hoarse  cries  the  excited  mob  pressed  around  the  old  man,  and  his 
resistance  was  futile  in  the  mad  struggle  that  followed. 


I  reckon 


"go 


to  yer 
we’re 


He  ain’t  fit  to  live! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BOSTON  BILL  BNDS  THE  STRIKE. 

Ilf  the  midst  of  the  wild  outbreak  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the 
Captain  Percival  was  dashed  to  the  floor,  a  sharp  voice  cried: 


“  Hold,  every  man  of  you !  ” 

Little  heed  paid  the  mad  rabble  to  the  words. 

Even  heartless  Tom  Bradley  trembled  for  the  result  as  he  saw  his  part¬ 
ner  overpowered,  but  he  made  no  offer  to  a.ssiat  him. 

Suddenly  a  tall  form  appeared  among  the  crazed  miners. 

From  whence  he  had  come  none  could  have  .told. 

In  an  instant  he  sprang  into  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  sending  man 
after  man  to  the  floor  with  powerful  strokes  of  his  arms. 

Turning  in  dismay  from  the  fallen  Percival,  Bivens  and  his  immediate 
followei-s  found  themselves  facing  their  unexpected  foe. 

The  first  drew  his  revolvers,  but  before  he  could  use  them  they  were 
knocked  from  his  grasp,  and  be  himself  was  sent  headlong. 

Nor  were  his  friends  slow  to  follow  as  the  other  dealt  his  herculean 
blows. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  eis  it  seemed,  the  scene  was  completely 
overturned. 

With  the  amazed  miners  struggling  among  themselves  and  trying  to 
regain  their  feet,  the  new-comer  raised  Captain  Percival  to  an  upright 
position,  as  if  he  had  been  a  child,  saying,  laconically: 

“  Waal,  I  swan  to  sore  eyes,  ’squire,  yeou’re  all  dust  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.” 

“  ’Tis  Boston  Bill!”  cried  one  of  the  amazed  spectators,  and  then  every 
tongue  uttered  the  name. 

“  Wa’al,  that’s  cute!”  exclaimed  the  individual  in  question,  “  Who’d 
a  thought  yeou  all  a  knowed  me?  Beats  all  nater.” 

By  this  time  Dennis  Bivens  had  gained  his  feet,  and,  glaring  u)X)n  the 
intrepid  Yankee,  he  cried: 

“Shoot  the  dog,  boys!  Show  him  no  mercy!” 

The  command  was  too  cold  blooded  for  the  strikers  to  carry  out.  As 
far  as  they  were  lost  from  reason  they  were  not  ready  for  such  a 
crime. 

The  speaker  staggered  forward,  howling: 

“  Why  don’t  ye  ’bej'  me?  I’ll  do  it  ef  ye  won’t!” 

Wliatever  his  intentions  were,  he  bad  no  time  to  caiTy  them  out. 

With  surprising  agility,  Boston  Bill  reached  his  side,  and  with  one  of 
his  well-directed  blows,  sent  him  sprawling  upon  the  floor. 

“Jess  stand  back!”  he  cried,  turning  to  tne  crowd.  “  I  ain’t  hyar  for 
much  of  a  leetle  spree,  but  ef  yeon  chaps  don’t  toe  the  mark.  I’ll  fix 
more  black  eyes  than  yeou  ever  see’d  in  one  day!” 

The  spectators  stood  as  if  spell-bound. 

“  Who  are  you,  come  down  to  tear  round  like  this?’  on^  ventured  to 
ask. 

“  Who  am  I,  me  lord  dook?  I  rather  kalkilate  1  am  the  hefty  eend  o’ 
the  Niagrear  falls  on  a  rampage.  But  all  I  ax  is  for  yeou  to  keej>  prop¬ 
er  distance.” 

Tom  Bradley  and  Jack  Clinch  were  anxious  lookers-on.  It  would  not 
do  for  them  to  interfere,  though  they  began  to  fear  that  the  Yankee 
would  get  the  best  of  it. 

For  the  second  time  Bivens  gained  his  feet.  This  time  he  was  more 
careful  how  he  conducted  himself. 

“  William  Bo.ston,”  he  began,  “  I - ” 

“  Hold  right  on,  ’squire,  yeou  hev  begun  wronel  Me  name  ain’t  Will¬ 
iam  it’s  Willum!  Neow  start  right  and  then  go  ahead,  as  the  old  father 
of  our  kentry,  Davy  Crocket,  used  to  say.” 

“  Bill  Boston - ” 

“  No,  ’squire,  Willum." 

Bivens  ground  his  teeth  with  rage. 

“  Willum  Boston,”  he  gritted,  “  what  d’ye  mean?” 

“  I  mean  tew  jess  run  this  hull  machine,  me  lord  dooki  Thet’s  all.” 

It  was  enough  to  amaze  the  burly  miner. 

“  Boys,”  he  exclaimed,  turning  from  the  audacious  stranger  to  the 
wondering  spectators,  “  take  and  throw  the  fool  out  of  doors.” 

“Goiii’  to  ^gin  neow?”  questioned  Boston,  with  an  impudent,  quiz¬ 
zical  look  upon  his  comical-appearing  countenance  as  the  crowd  hesitated 
to  obey  the  order;  “  ’Cos  I  want  tew  tell  yeou  thet  when  yeou  carry  me 
eout  o’  hyer  yaou’ll  lug  me  heels  fust!  ” 

Instead  of  advancing  the  spectators  sprang  back  a  step  as  the  de¬ 
termined  speaker  coolly  uttered  the  words. 

What  sort  of  a  man  was  he  to  make  such  a  threat,  unarmed? 

Not  a  muscle  of  his  features  moved  as  he  calmly  faced  them. 

“Bah!”  exclaimed  Bivens,  his  visage  fairlj'  livid  wi  th  excitement. 
“  I’ll - ” 

“  Blar-r  ag’in  ef  yeou  dare!  ”  interrupted  Boston,  “  and  I’ll  drive  every 
tooth  o’  yeourn  down  yeour  throat!  Hear  wot  I  hev  to  say’,  and  then  ef 
yeou  want  fight,  pitch  in  and  I’ll  lick  the  hull  caboodle  of  yeou,  or  I 
won’t  own  me  shoes.” 

Bivens  paused,  and  one  of  the  miners  cried: 

“  Go  ahead,  old  galoot.  You’re  suml” 

“Am  I,  old  chop.«?  I’ll  show  yeou  heow  te^y  dispierencs  me  good 
name  es  soon  es  I  git  me  hands  fi'ee.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  know 
who  beginned  this  rumpus?” 

“  I  s’pose  I  did--leastway  I  war  one  on  ’em,”  replied  Bivens,  sullenly. 

“Wot  for,  me  lord  dook?” 

“  Cos  we  want  our  rights.  ’Em  chaps  es  think  to  run  us  want  to  nin 
ns  inter  the  dirt,  and  we  struck.  Yes,  siree,  w'e  struck!  0!d  Harris  cut 
down  our  wages,  and  then  started  for  new  hands  down  to  Markham’s. 
We’d  not  stand  thet,  and  so  we  struck.” 

“  Waul,  I’ll  jess  tell  yeou  one  thing,  ’squire,  I’ll  struck,  ef  yeou  don’t 
git!  Thar  ain’t  lieen  no  cut  down  on  wages,  nor  thar  ain’t  a-goin’  tew 
be!  Old  Clincker  and  Bradiip  thar  hev  lied  to  you.” 

As  BostoH  Bill  uttered  this  bold  speech  he  turned  his  small,  piercinp, 
eyes  upon  Bradley  with  a  look  of  contempt. 

“  It’s  a  lie!"  cried  the  latter,  hoai-sely,  trembling  with  passion. 

“  Is  it,  ’squire?”  queried  the  Yankee,  quickly.  “  Then  meblie  ef  yeou 
are  so  good  to  take  a  lie  yeoii’ll  take  thet,  tew,”  and  before  the  other 
could  divine  his  intentions  he  received  a  blow  that  laid  him  prostrate. 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  Bradley  staggered  to  his  feet  without  offering  to 
return  the  blow  of  his  foe, 

“I’ll  pay  you.  Bill  Boston!”  he  hissed,  and  slunk  back  into  the  midst 

of  the  lookers-on.  .  . 

As  a  minute’s  silence  fell  upon  the  scene.  Captain  Percival  improved 

the  opportunity  to  say:  ,  ...  ... 

“  Gentlemen,  I  am  soiTy  to  find  that  you  have  ah  been  laboring  under 


BOSTON  BILL. 


u 


a  great  mistake.  There  has  l>e€n  no  reduction  in  your  wages,  nor  none 
intoniied.  Mr.  Harris  will  he  ready  to  arrange  satisfactoiy  terms  with 
you  as  swn  as  he  Vetiirns  from  Maj-kham’s.  Under  present  circunj- 
sttiinces  we  will  not  think  of-  work,  and  you  shall  have  a  holiday,  with 
yo^ir  pay  going  on  the  same  as  ever.  Before  to-moi'row  ” 

•'  Tlie  figlit  ain’t  over  vet!”  cried  a  hoarse  voice,  and  to  the  amazement 
of  all,  the  Mad  Mountaineer  stood  a  short  distance  off,  leaning  on  his 
heavy  rifle,  while  upon  his  shoulder  he  had  the  carcass  of  Jim  Allison’s 
dog! 

“  No,  the  fight  ain’t  over  yet,”  he  continued.  “I  shall  come  back 
after  dinner, ’’liiid  before  the  spectators  could  start  after  him  he  was 
gone. 

After  a  few  minutes  they  recovered  from  their  amazement. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


BOSTOV  BILL’S  CONCERT. 


The  surprise  of  the  crowd,  as  they  listened  to  the  words  of  honest 
Captain  Percival,  may  be  well  imagined. 

They  began  to  see  their  mistake. 

“  VVe  were  wrong!”  exclaimed  one. 

Bradle}'  scowled,  and  stopped  one  of  the  miners  from  assenting  to  the 
speech,  but  lie  saw  that  the  captain’s  declaration  had  proved  “oil  upon 
the  troubled  waters.” 

The  exoiiement  began  to  abate  at  once,  and  half-an-hour  Jater  all  was 
as  poat;eful  as  ever.  Had  everything  at  the  mill,  as  regards  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  been  in  good  working  order,  labor  would  liave  doubtless  been 
resumed  immediately. 

Tom  Bradley  felt'by  far  the  most  vexed.  Indeed,  he  felt  maddened 
by  the  defeat  of  Bivens. 

No  epithet  that  he  could  find  was  strong  enough  to  express  his  hatred 
towanl  Boston  Bill. 

To  Jack  Clinch,  he  said: 

“  We  must  drive  the  dog  out  of  the  place  to-night  or  we  are  lost!  ” 

Ttie  day  wore  away,  and  nightonce  more  hung  over  Lower  Lead. 

Mack’s  was  the  place  selected  for  the  entertainment,  and  thither  the 
hard-working  inhabitants  of  the  locality  began  to  collect  as  soon  as  the 
shades  of  darkness  came  on. 

Boston  had  fitted  up  a  sort  of  rude  stage  at  one  end  of  the  building, 
by  laying  a  lot  of  slabs  upon  a  row  of  dry-goods  boxes  and  covering 
them  over  with  skins. 

With  his  inseparable  fiddle  in  hand,  an  old,  begrimed  clay  pipe,  with 
a  stem  so  short  that  its  bowl  came  exactly  under  his  nose,  in  his  mouth, 
and  a  broad  grin  upon  his  countenance,  Willurn  Boston  stepped  from 
behind  the  curtains  and  bowed  low  to  his  audience,  when  loud  cheers 
llleil  the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  could  make  himself  heard,  he  spoke,  as  follows: 

“  Me  lord  docks,  it  ’fords  me  leveiiteen  hatfulls  in  a  row  of  parfect  de¬ 
light  tew  see  so  many  live  ones  on  this  comet,  an’  tew  know  thet  they 
hev  come  tew  listen  tew  the  distressenedest  concert  that  was  ever  given 
in  .his  hull  uiiivar.se.  Yes,  ’squires,  I  mean  that  and  a  sight  more,  fer  I 
tell  yeou  this  hull  consarn,  this  autedevullum,  ez  yeou  mought  say,  is 
run  by  Willurn  Boston,  the  ginuine  Boston  Bill.  Neow,  ez  yeou  hev 
shelled  eout  the  ducats  like  fall  rain,  an’ ’twas  your  ducats  I  wanted 
more’ll  yeou,  I’m  goin’  tew  begin  my  prostractiii’cerebullum  by  rollin’  off 


In  the  midst  of  his  speech  Boston  Bill  attempted  to  make  an  appropri¬ 
ate  gesture,  when  one  of  the  slabs  that  formed  the  flooring  of  the  plat¬ 
form  slipped,  and  he  shot  down  through  the  opening  tuus  made  with  far 
more  haste  than  elegance. 

Fortunately  he  had  not  far  to  fall,  and  in  the  twinklitig  of  an  eye  he 
lay  sprawling  under  tlie  rude  stage,  half-hidden  from  sight. 

Tiie  building  rang  with  wild  cries  and  laughter. 

For  a  minute  the  crestfallen  hero  quivered  with  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion,  aiid  then  he  sliov\’ed  biiiiself  equal  to  the  eniergencv. 

Regaining  his  feet  with  considerable  difliculty,  he  swung  his  arms 
about  his  hea'i,  crying: 

“  Thar,  me  lord  dooks,  I  hev  opened  me  concert  with  one  of  the  mo.st 
pnsartin  tricks  ever  gotten  up  to  prostract  an  educated  audience,  I  hed 
It  boxed  up,  and  brunged  hyar - ” 

The  rest  was  drowned  by  the  applause  that  followed. 

When  it  was  ended  Boston  ducked  his  head,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  curtain. 

A  minut.?  later  the  strangest  medley  of  sounds  that  the  listeners  had 
ever  heard  greeted  their  ear.s. 

After  a  brief  time  this  ceased,  when  the  musician  again  nut  in  an  an- 
peaiance.  or-  p 

“  Thar,  yeou  hev  had  a  ginuine  feast,  me  lord  dooks,  an’  I  kin  see  that 
veou  hev  grown  tat,  but  1  marvel  not,  for  sicli  is  the  way  o’  the  well- 
fed.  Neow,  if  ye<iu  see  me  for  the  next  few  times,  yecu  may  kneow  it 
is  on  account  o  tlie  atmospherial  dilugeiice  that  indulges  the  atmospheric 
from  thednlcin  strains  that  fly  aloft  from  me  Laughin’ Jewel  like  smoke 
in  hayiii -time--iio;  frost-weed— fiy-time— coal  kiln— dust-time— camp- 
ineetin’-Chnstmas— Fourtl-  o’  July-before snnrise-aft-r  sundown-on 
a  mountain— in  a  valley— buimt  to  death— tied  and  gagged— snneezed  to 
death-~pizene(i— mad  ez  a  smokin’  rabbit— roastin’  with  a  bed-bug— 
tearm  off  the  monkey’.s  collar — in  a  rain-storm — in  a  fogl  Thet’<5  it-  ^ 
kuowed  I  shoiihl  fetch  her — like  smoke  in  a  fog.  ’ 


“Away  up  north  among  the  b’ars  and  lions, 

I  hear  the  eagle  scowl  and  see  the  rabhit  sneeze- 
I  cha-se  the  wild  goose  ’cross  the  ’tater  patch,  ’ 
And  taste  the  ’possum-scented  bieeze.  ’ 

“  Without  a  friend,  without  a  care - 

“Oh,  Lr.r’!” 


Bostan  Bill  had  fiarely  begun  the  second  stanza  of  his  doggerel  whe 
whack  went  something  ng-iinst  a  post  near  him.  ® 

kor  full  a  minute  not  a  sound  was  h<'ai<l. 

“  War  thet  a  comit!’'  ci  ie<l  the  musician. 

“  I  reckon,  and  lliar  am  ir.s  matel  ’  veiled  a  voice  fi-nm  : 

Yankee’s 'head.  "hrough  the  air  to  pass  within  a  few  inclies  of'th 


“  Gosh!  I  never  seed  a  shootin’  star  under  kiver  afore,”  and  quick  6i8  a 
flash  he~darted  behind  the  curtain. 

Without  knowing  to  what  he  referred  as  the  “  shootin’  star,”  the  spiec- 
tators  bowled  and  roared  vociferously. 

For  several  minutes  the  din  was  incessant. 

At  last  Boston  Bill  ventured  to  poke  his  head  into  sight  and  ask: 

“Am  the  side  show  over?” 

“  No — no!”  yelled  one  of  the  excited  throng.  “  Jess  show  yerself,  old 
sheepskin!  That’s  a!l  we  ax.” 

“Gosh!  I  ain’t  up  for  jniblic  expedition  yet.” 

“  Go  on  with  your  old  show,”  cried  another.  “  We  are  tired  o’ 
waitin’.” 

“  Thet’s  jess  wot  ails  this  old  bird.  The  next  on  the  ducket  am  sum 
tall  singin’  by  theginovine  Bos - ” 

Splurge  went  something  against  the  curtain,  and  a  fearful  odor  in¬ 
stantly  filled  the  room. 

“  Jeeman  Cricket!”  gasped  Bill,  clapping  his  band  to  his  mouth,  “  the 
’tater  rot  lies  got  usl’’ 

“  Give  it  to  him.  Now  is  your  time,  boys!”  sh'  ieked  Jim  Allison. 
“  We'll  show  the  covey  who  runs  thi.s  shebang!” 

Following  this  was  such  a  cloud  of  eggs,  potatoes,  anything,  in  short, 
which  the  spectators  had  found  to  take  with  them,  flung  about  Bos¬ 
ton  Bill’s  head,  that  he  wa.s  glad  to  dodge  “  behind  tl.ie  scene.” 

When  the  storm  had  somewhat  passed,  he  again  stepped  iu  front  of  his 
audience,  saying: 

“Look  hyar,  I  hev  got  me  pocket  full  o’  yeour  ducats,  and  neow  if 
yeou  want  to  see  the  show,  jes.s  giv  a  chap  a  chance  to  prostract  yeou.” 

“  Yes,  give  him  the  chancel”  yelled  the  excited  Allison,  “and  thet, 
too!”  when,  with  all  his  force,  he  threw  a  rotten  egg,  that  struck  Boston 
Bill  squarely  upon  the  chin. 

The  uproar  that  succeeded  was  perfectly  deafening,  and  while  it 
lasted  the  outraged  musician  calmly  wiped  the  uq wholesome  debris 
from  his  fac^. 

Then  liis  small,  glittering  eyes  slowly  swept  the  throng  around  him.’ 

“Yeou  hev  got  to  shake  the  dust  from  this  place  perty  lively!” 
shouted  a  sun-bronzed  miner,  as  he  drew  back  his  arm  to  throw  another 
missile  at  the  musician. 

“Jesso!”  exclaimed  Bill,  as  he  dodged  the  object,  and  in  doing  it, 
tripped,  and  fell  heavily  upon  the  stage. 

X 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

“l  RUN  THIS  SHOWl” 

% 

Wilder  shouts  than  ever  rang  from  the  excited  mob  as  the  Yankee 
fell,  and  before  he  could  arise  he  was  literally  deluged  with  a  mass  of 
matter  hurled  about  him. 

Suddenly  a  clear,  stentorian  voice  cried: 

“  Hold!” 


As  if  by  magic  every  move  upon  the  part  of  the  assailants  was  in¬ 
stantly  checked. 

Boston  Bill  sfbod  like  a  shadow  coolly  facing  his  foes. 

“  So  yeou  thought  te  w  drive  me  eout,  me  lord  dooks,”  he  said,  calmly. 
“  ’Pears  to  me  yeou  are  a  lot  o’  pesky  fools  arter  I  hev  got  your  dollars 
in  me  pock - ” 

The  crow'd  began  to  move  again,  when  once  more  the  clear,  command¬ 
ing  tone  ordered  them  to  remain  quiet. 

“Yeou  see,”  said  the  musician,  “thet  if  lam  a  poor  picked  chicken 
without  a  coop  to  roost  in  I  hev  a  friend.” 

The  surprised  spectators  looked  in  every  direction  for  some  indication 
of  said  friend,  but  nowhere  was  he  to  be  seen. 

“  Oh,  yeou  can’t  spy  him  eout,  but  he’s  got  his  peept'rs  on  yeoii  all  the 
same,  and  a  pair  uv  shooters,  tew.  Ain’t  veou,  Fighting  Joe*  ” 

“Yeou  bet  I”  came  the  reply.  -  .  r.  t> 

Tlie  voice  seemed  to  come  from  behind  the  farther  end  of  the  bar. 

The  listenei-s  were  awed  into  silence. 

“  He  ain’t  all,”  Boston  Bill  went  on.  “  Whar  are  yeou,  Jake  Pelton  ?  ” 
Heie,  cap  11,  all  primed  and  ready  1”  cried  one  from  an  ooDosite 
quarter. 

“Jesso.  And  yeoO.  Hi  Allen?” 

“  Jess  let  thet  red-headed  chap  move,  and  I’ll  show  ve!  ”  came  a  deep 
bass  tone  from  under  the  temporary  stage. 

Allison  felt  a  thrill  of  terror  as  he  beard  the  ominous  words 

Ben  Jones  and  Sam  Gray  and  'Luke 

Williams  and - ” 


T  VvO- 
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stage.  “We  are  all  ready  for  work  ” 

t'oiw”  thetloilow'hm 
“Air  rightd” 

behind  the  bar,  when  the  oth- 
ers^had  finished.  We  are  spoilin’  fer  fiin!  ” 

said  Boston  Bill,  grimlv,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  crowd,  who  were  actually  trembling  with  a  fear  not 
easily  shaken  oft’.  ‘  /  run  this  show!  ”  " 

’tan??,.  with  yer  circus,”  exclaimed  Jim  Allison.  “We  didn’t 
»i  wanted  a  leetle  fun.” 

i.  town  on  a  split  stick,  ’squirel  ” 

Wit  along  with  yer  crow !  ” 

‘‘  r??*'  1.  bantam,  the  fun  am  on  onr  side  o’  the  coon'  ’’ 

^  Git  ahead  with  yer  peiTormance.  We  want  to  git  home.” 

T  ^  Rosh!  looks  tew  nie  es  ef  I  won’t  in  any  hnrrv 

iT''  ^^"cats,  and  Ihet’s  a’l  I  knm  hyar  fer.  Howsumevm-  1 

bi"t  Sw  eveTSl  »  5“"’  '«"■  liio 

i!  it  all  square.” 

Yankee,  "lam  going  to  elart  ,l,«  on- 


“  Ready  1  ”  came  from  at  least^half-a-dozen  voi.'os  in 


rapid  sucoossion. 
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^  ith  a  liRht  lauffh  Boston  Bill  resumed  his  performances,  while  a 
stillness  rivaling  death  fell  upon  the  scene.  ,  wiw  a 

entertainment  given  to  so  attentive  an  au- 

Not  even  a  whisper  broke  the  silence  throughout  the  whole  programme; 
but  with  bated  breath  and sti-aining  eyes  the  lookere-on stood  like  blocks 
of  grille,  expecting,  dreading,  they  knew  not  what. 

At  last  the  “  show  ”  was  ended. 

Boston  Bill  came  forward  with  a  low  bow. 

**lhar,  me  lord  dooks,  the  time’s  up  and  yeou  ken  go  hum  to  veour 
mammies.  I  m  pesky  glad  yeou  hev  bed  sich  a  good  time,  and  I  trust  the 
next  tune  veou  andertakt  tew  drive  the  ginooiue  Willum  Boston  veou’ll 
take  nil  when  he  am  t  around.  Neow  scat!” 

Glad  to  escape  the  spectators  rushed  for  the  door  pell-mell,  and  ’mid  a 
wild  confusion  dashed  out  into  the  street. 

‘’Peg  the  l^t  cliick,  boys,  ef  he  don’t  bounce  I”  yelled  Bill,  fairly 
convulsed  with  laughter.  ^ 

'  “  Oh,  marcy  I’’ gasped  the  breathless  Allison,  “ain’t  I  glad  we  are  out 
o  thet  scrape.  How  many  d’ye  s’pose  he  hid  hid  away?” 

Dunnol  Don  tit  beat  all  uater?  We  went  in  thar  fer  fun  and  got 
corraled  lu  arnestl”  ® 

There  was  never  in  Lower  Lead  a  more  thoroughly  disgusted  and 
heart-sick  party  than  that. 

Fairly  boiling  over  with  rage,  Tom  Bradley  sought  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  miners.  - 

“  I^t’s  form  and  fight  the  coyotes.  We  can  whip  ’em  in  a  square 
stand-up  fight.”  ^ 

“  Dunno.  Tom,”  replied  a  fiorid  miner.  “  I  sh’u’dn’t  be  s’prised  ef  he 
bad  a  hundred  tharl  ” 

“Bahl  There  can’t  be  more’n  half-a-dozeni  Come  on  and  we’ll  fix 
’em !  ” 

^It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  tried  to  induce  them  to  attempt  it. 
They  had  seen  quite  enough  of  Boston  Bill  for  a  time. 


though  ? 

The  barkeeper  alone  remained  in  the  room,  and  he  was  all  excite¬ 
ment. 

Fairly  dancing  about,  he  exclaimed: 

“  You’re  a  brick,  William - ” 

“  Willum,  me  gentle  dook.” 

“Willum  Boston,  you’re  a  brick!  ” 

“Of  course  lam,  a  hard  wood  one.” 

“  But  how  in  the  name  did  you  get  those  men  secreted  there  and  me 
not  know  it?” 

“  Thet  is  a  leetle  kurus,  ’squire.  They’re  gone  neow,  tew,”  ' 

“  Gone?  ” 

“  Jess  look  fer  yeourself.” 

“  I — I  can’t  stop  now.” 

“  Waal,  1  want  tew  go  eout  fora  stramble,”  and  he  left  the  room. 
“Kurus.”  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the  open  air, 
“kurus  the  old  Dutchman  was  in  sich  a  hurry.” 

Leaving  Boston  Bill  to  look  after  himself,  feeling  that  he  is  fully 
capable  of  doing  it.  we  will  pass  over  tlie  remainder  of  the  night  and  re¬ 
sume  our  narrative  with  the  events  of  the  next  day. 

Bradley  and  Clinch  were  very  sore  over  the  defeat  of  their  plans,  and 
early  the  following  morning  they  sought  another  interview  with  Captain 
Perci vau 

Early  as  they  were  they  found  the  captain  astir,  and  much  to  their 
sui'firise  Dan  Harris  was  there,  too. 

‘  Seemed  to  come  sooner  than  you  expected,  captain,”  referring  to  the 
superintendent. 

“Well,  yes;  affairs  are  pretty  lively  at  Markham’s  Lode,  and  as  he 
intend;  to  go  hack  he  didn’t  stop  long.” 

“Going  back?”  exclaimed  both  of  the  schemers  in  amazement. 

“  I  think  I  said  as  much,  gentlemen.  Business  is  looking  up,  and  bis 
brother-in  law  wanted  him  to  go  in  partnership  with  him,  and  so  he  de¬ 
cided  to  do  so.  I  guess  it’s  a  good  thing  for  him,  too.” 

“But  how  will  you*  get  along  witiiout  him  here?”  asked  Bradley, 
more  to  get  the  old  man’s  intentions  than  anything  else. 

“  Oh,  I  shall  go  with  him.  I  suppose  you  know  that  /  have  sold  outf' 

^  CHAPTER  XV. 

BOSTON  BIUj  surprises  BRADUJY. 

“Bold  out?"  gasped  the  amazed  rascals. 

•‘Certainly,”  replied  Captain  Percival,  enjoying  their  looks  of  sur¬ 
prise.  “  You  remember  that  you  reconsidei'ed  it  only  yesterday  luorn- 
ing.” 

“I  know — yes — that  is,  who  bought  your  claim?”  _  •  i- 

“  Almost  the  last  man  I  should  have  thought  of  selling  to — rrtlliam 
BostonP’ 

“  Boston  Bill  1” 

“The  same.  You  seem  surpnsed.” 

“We  are.  That  is— a-hem— we— we  thought  as  we  were  your  part¬ 
ners  you  would  give  ns  the  first  offer  of  the  bai’gain.” 

“So  I  should;  but  as  yon  seemed  so  sick  of  the  claini,  and  Mr.  Boston 
offered  me  five  hundred  dollars  in  advance  of  what  I  paid  I  thought  he 
was  my  man.”  ,  ^ 

“  Five  hundred  dollars  in  advance?  But  be  is  a  worthless  scamp.  Cap¬ 
tain  Percival,  and  can’t  raise  a  cent.”  ....  j 

“You  are  mistaken  again,  gentlemen,  for  he  paid  me  m  advance,  and 
the  papers  are  all  made  out!” 

The  schemers  were  dumfnunded. 

At  last  Tom  Bradley  managed  to  say; 

“  Please  accept  our  hearty  congratulations,  captain,  You  are  a  lucky 

*»*U'-’*  ...  ,  . 

‘*I  arn  not  so  sure  of  that.  Lower  L^ad,  in  my  estimation,  Is  a-ricn 
oUilni.” 

Unable  to  conceal  their  disappointment,  the  twain  soon  arose  to 
*'  •  yft9  will  oot  stop  in  the  city  much  longer.” 


No;  I  shall  go  down  to  Markham’s  with  my  family  in  the  Crazy 
Horse  stage  this  afternoon.”  *  ^ 

“  Well,  we  wish  you  success,  Captain  Percival.  Where  shall  we  be 
likely  to  find  our  new  partner?” 

“At  Mack’s,  I  think.” 


I  have  just  bit 


Don’t  it  beat  all  creation?”  exclaimed  Jack,  as  soon  as  thev  bad  es¬ 
caped  the  captain’s  presence. 

‘‘  I  don’t  undei-stand  it.  I  am  afraid  that  Yankee  means  mischief.” 
But  what  can  he  do  alone?” 

True  enough.  We  can  handle  him,  and  we  mustl 
upon  ft  dftspfti'ftCe  move,  and  we  must  carry  it  out/^ 

beat  thet  Yank.  I  tell  ye,  Tom,  we  are  bound  to  do 

“  Sho-ol  waa),  I  swan  to  gracious,  I  sh’u’d  es  quick  think  uv  blowio’  a 
pair  uv  eyes  inter  a  blind  mule’s  head  with  a  pitch-fork  I” 

^rniiig  in  amazement,  they  beheld  Boston  Bill  almost  at  their  sides. 
Noticing  their  surprise,  he  drawled  out: 

“Don’t  I  look  honipocus,  my  lord  dooks!  But  I  jess  fear  I  hev  found 
a  gray  hair  among  me  flowing  locks.  Won’t  yeou  see  ef  yeou  can’t  find 
one  jess  by  me  furder  ear?” 

ii  o"^**'*^  stop;  we  are  in  a  hurry  1”  growled  Bradley, 

■nr  ^eou  look  like  it.  Look,  tew,  es  ef  yeou  war  humsickl 

Wot’s  a  good  tew-year  old  colt - ” 

“  Hang  your  colts!  Have  you  bought  into  the  Lower  Lead  claim T 
Gosh!  I  don’t  see  wot  yeou  want  to  hang  the  colt  for.  1  didn’t  think 

they  were  so  pesky  cheap.  Mebbe  veou  don’t  like  colts,  ’squi - ” 

“  Have  you  bought  out  Captain  Percival?” 

“Ef  yeou  won’t  b’lieve  him  yeou  won’t  me,  me  gentle  dock.  But 
’beout  the  colt - ” 

“  Hang  the  Colt.  Do  you  propose  to  hold  your  share  of  the  mine?” 

“  I  guess  the  papers  will.  Oh,  while  I  think  uv  it,  ’squires,  I  hev  hired 
a  suTOrintendent.” 

“  Hired  a  superintendent!  What  do  you  meanf’ 

“  Waal,  I  mean  thet  I  hev  spoke  fer  a  chap  tew  boss  the  business  at 
the  mill.  Yeou  kiieow  I’m  a  little  green  ’bout  grindin’  the  yaller  stuff. 
If  ’twar  corn  or  peas - ” 

“  Hold  on.  you  infernal  Yankee.  Don’t  you  know  Mr,  Clinch  and  I 
have  a  two-thirds  claim  in  the  mine?” 

“Sbo!  So  yeou  dew,  kem  to  think  on’t.” 

“  Then  by  what  authority  do  you  hire  a  superintendent  without  oon- 
sultn^  us?’’ 

“Waal,  yeou  see,  'squires,  I  am  goln’  tew  sort  uv  ruu  the  maciiine 
meselfl” 

The  twain  looked  upon  him  in  blank  amazement.  Was  the  man  mad, 
or  was  he  a  fool?  But  stay,  he  had  spoken  carelessly;  perhaps  he  was 
trying  to  have  a  little  sport  at  their  expense. 

“You  were  joking,  Mr.  Boston?” 

“No  niore’n  a  mule  when  he’s  jess  kickin’ tbb  ears  right  off  yeour 
head?” 

“But  you  don’t  run  Lower  Lead  mine!”  gritted  Bradley,  fiercely. 
“We  are  two  against  you.” 

“  I  don’t  keer  ef  yeou  are  tweiity-tew,  I’m  goin’  tew  run  this  "liil  oon- 
sarii  to  suit  me  own  idea!  ” 

Bradley  turned  livid  in  the  face,  as  he  exclaimed: 

“Then  you  mean  war  to  the  hilt?  ” 

“  Waal,  I  didn’t  say  enny  thing  ’bout  war  nor  the  hilt  either.” 

“  But  you  intend  to  oppose  us?” 

“  Yeou  are  good  fer  guessing,  ’squire.  Yeou  see,  yeou  hev  laid  yeour 
plans  to  kapter  this  mine,  but,  me  lord  dooks,  yeou  hev  got  to  be  taller 
than  the  ginooine  Boston  Bill  ef  yeou  du.” 

The  villain  gnaslied  his  teetli. 

“  Fool,  1  have  a  mind  to  strike  you  dead  whei’e  you  stand!  ” 

“  Waal,  reckon  there  ar’  ducats  enough  in  me  pockets  tev 
funeral  bills.” 

“Dog,  be  careful;  you  are  on  dangerous  ground  1  ” 

“  Tiien  I’ll  be  ready  to  step  one  side  es  soon  es  I  hear  the  ’arthquake 
cornin’.” 

Bradley  paused,  too  perplexed  to  know  what  to  say.  His  rage  was 
fast  getting  the  best  of  him ;  .somehow,  he  dreaded,  more  than  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  own,  the  man  before  him. 

“  Who  is  it  you  expect  to  act  as  superintendent?” 

“  A  pard  tiiat  ain’t  goin’  back  on  me;  and  he’s  not  only  goin’  to  act 
but  he’s  goin’  tew  he  su{)eriutendent,  tewi.” 

“  His  name?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  so  pesky  curui’i,  me  lamb.  It  is  Burke  Stanton.” 

“Buckskin  Burke?” 

“  Je.ss  so.  Reckon  yeou  hev  heerd  on  him.” 

Tom  Bradley  had  heanl  of  him  and  knew  tliat  he  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Lower  Lead  miners  as  a  cool,  dauntless,  true-hearted 
man. 

“  Boston  Bill,  I  have  tliis  proposition  to  make  you.  Let  us  be  friends 
and  keep  that  chap  of  a  Stanton  out  of  the  claim.” 

“Yeou  ar’  afeerd  o’  ’im,  Tom  Bradley.  Waal,  I  don't  blame  yeou. 

I  hev  seen  wuss  men  nor  yeou  afeerd  o’  ’im.  ’Sides,  yeou  the  same  as 
stole  Birch  Carver’s  share  o’  the  mine  and  yeou  ain’t  agoin’  tew'  keep 
it!” 

“  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  are  coming  at.” 

“  I  ’spect  es  much.  Deon’t  yeou  want  to  sell  yeour  shares  eout,  me 
lord  dooks?  I’ll  give  yeou  five  hundred  dollars  a-piece.” 

“  When  you  do,  let  us  know,  Mr.  Boston.” 

“I  will.  By  the  way,  tev.’  be  sartin  o’ it.  I’ll  tell  yeou  neow  that 
I’m  goin’  tew  tiuy  Bircli  Carver’s  share  back,  to-morrei  I” 

“  Furies!  you  are  an  idiot!” 

“And  yeou  are  hojus  higis  higitsr 

With  an  oath,  Bradley  sprang  forward  to  deal  Boston  a  furious  blow, 
when  a  sharp  voice  behind  him  caused  him  to  pause  and  look  hastily 
back. 

“  Hold!”  was  spoken. 

He  and  Clinch  both  looked  in  vain  for  the  speaker. 

When  they  turned  to  face  Boston  Bill  again,  he  had  disappeared 
around  an  adjacent  building. 

“  Let  him  go,”  deolai*ed  Jack,  “  be  ain’t  auy  account” 
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BUSTON  BILJ. 


“  I  am  uotso  sure  of  that.  But  we  must  take  a  bold  stand  against 
him.” 

Otl-omlVwe  not  going  to  bo  rope.l  in  by  that  chap.  Still.  I  fear 

“  •'"'to'!?  VO  ;;rTim.^Vo  mns^Jin  SrBoston  off  the  traok  before  he 

*^'”you  are  Hghr'*H6^mu^  die  within  an  hour.  Po  you  think  he  goes 
fti*  in 

“No'.  In  fact,  I  know  he  doesn’t.” 

“Then  we  can  deal  him  a  cold  hand  without  trouble, 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

GETTING  DESPERATE. 

The  first  movement  of  Bradley  and  Clinch  was  to  find  Allison,  when 
plans  were  quickly  laid  to  have  Boston  Bill  disposed  of  by  fair  means  or 

^^“^Pick  V.  quarrel  with  him,  and  then  challenge  him  to  fight.  We  can 
manage  it  so  he  shall  be  the  unlucky  man,  you  know,”  and  he  nodded 
knowingly. 

“  Will  you  do  it?”  asked  Bradley  j  eagerly. 

“  Just  show  him  to  me.” 

“  All  right.  We  shall  find  him  at  Mack’s.” 

“Then  here  1  go.”  -j  -n  * 

“We’ll  come  by  an’  by,  in  season  to  see  the  fun,”  said  Bradley,  loo 

shrewd  to  be  there  at  first. 

A  few  minutes  later  Jim  Allison  set  out  upon  hL®  object. 

From  expericnco  he  knew  that  he  had  a  dangerous  man  to  deal  with, 
and  resolved  to  be  prepared  for  him  this  time. 

Accordingly,  his  first  step  was  to  bunt  up  three  cr  four  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  upon  whom  he  knew  he  could  depend,  and  enlist  them  in  his 

work.  _  ,  1.  •  j  4. 

Then,  encouraged  with  the  promised  support  of  them,  he  hurried  to 

Mack’s  to  find  his  would-be  victim. 

Boston  Bill  was  there  scraping  away  on  his  old  fiddle  as  if  there  was 
not  a  care  for  him  in  the  world. 

Quite  a  crowd  was  gathered  around  applauding  the  player  vocifer- 
ously'.  , 

Unminding  them,  Allison  entered  the  room,  and  in  passing  by  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  sat  near  the  door,  he  purposely,  as  we  know,  tripped  and 
nearly  fell  to  the  floor. 

Staggering  to  his  feet,  he  faced  the  musician,  crying: 

“  Look  here.  Mister  Yankee  Boston,  this  may  be  all  well  enough  for 
yoif,  but  there  ain’t  any  fun  in  it  for  me.” 

“y|io!  wa’al.  I’ll  gin  you  ‘Greenland’s  Larfin’  Hills,’  ’squire.  They  du 
say  tht't  is  the  most  dulcet  o’  all  the  strains.  Hyar  it  is.” 

“  tain’t!  ”  fairly  shrieked  the  other.  “  Before  ye  tech  thet  Addle 
ag’in  ye’ir'®  Koini’  to  ’pologize  to  me  fer  yer  conduct.” 

“  Thev  cute.  1 ’pologize,  and  am  pesky  sorry  some  one  else  hadn’t 
hurt  youi'  feelings,  me  gentle  dook.  Ar’  yeou  ready  for  me 
moosip^.” 

“  Dog  of  a  Yankee,  d’ye  mean  to  add  injury  to  insult?  Hy  ur  ye  hev 
been  ’busin’  me  like  a  peccary.  I  tell  ye  thar’s  got  to  be  a  settle¬ 
ment.” 

“  Sho — 0-0 !  I’ll  pay  yeou  in  me  dulcin  strains  jest  as  soon  as  Mister 
Mack  will  let  me  off.” 

Allison  fairly  foamed  at  the  mouth,  while  the  bystanders,  enjoying 
the  scene  hugely,  w'ere  laughing  and  jesting  at  his  expense. 

“  Fool!  ”  he  hissed,  almost  in  the  other’s  face.  “  I’ll  teach  ye  to  poke 
fun  at  me.  Wot  did  ye  trip  me  up  fer  then?  ” 

“  Ef  I  did  it  wur  fer  the  fun  o’  seeiu’  yeou  a  sprawlin’  on  the  floor.” 

“  Then  ye  allow  thet  ye  did  it?” 

“  Waal,  I  swar’  I  didn’t  kneow  thet  I  bed.” 

“  Dare  ye  deny  it?” 

“ Gosh,  thar’  ain’t  ennythin’  to  deny!  Shall  I  play  yeou  Yankee  Doo¬ 
dle?  1  am - ” 

“  Stop,  or  I’ll  make  ye  wish  ye  had  never  set  eyes  on  me  I” 

‘‘Crotch  all  hemlock!  wot  ar’  yeou  drivin’  at?” 

“  Ye!  ”  fairly  yelled  Allison. 

‘•An’  ain’t  hit  me  yit!  ” 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally,  which  nettled  the  bar¬ 
keeper  to  still  greater  madness. 

Moving  about  uneasily,  he  adroitly  approached  Boston,  exclaiming: 

“  1  suppose  you  deny  the  stories  ye  hev  told  ’bout  me?’’ 

“  Yeour  a  queer  chap,  ’squire.  Alwus  a  peggiu’  at  somethin’  an’  never 
hittin’  yeour  mark!  ” 

‘‘  Ye  shall  find  thet  I  don’t  alwus  miss!  ”  and  he  attempted  to  deal  Bill 
a  furious  blow  with  his  clenched  hand. 

We  said  “attempted,”  for  he  did  miss. 

Boston  Bill  threw  up  his  ai'm,  and  at  the  same  instant  gave  him  a 
stunning  clip. 

A  wild  roar  followed  this. 

‘‘  Ten  to  otje  the  Yankee  beats!  ”  cried  one  of  the  lookers-on. 

Jim  Allison  no  longer  controlled  his  passion. 

“  Ye  ht  V  sed  ye’d  lick  me  within  an  inch  o’  my  life,  an’  ye’ll  never  get 
a  better  time !  ” 

“  I  never  said  so,  me - ” 

“You  lie,  and  I  can  prove  it!  Ben  Daniels,  didn’t  ye  hear  him  say 
so?” 

“  Yes,  I  did,”  retorted  the  ruffian,  who  was  one  of  his  chosen  “  backem.” 
“  And  ye,  Joe  Penny?  ” 

“  1  heerd  him.” 

“  Wot  d’ye  say,  Paul  Bywittle?  ” 

“  I  say  he  said  so.  I  heerd  es  plain  es  the  bark  o’  a  coon,  and  says  I  to 
yself:  ‘  Mayhap  ye’ll  hev  to  eat  ’em  words  sum  time.’  ” 


m 


“  So  he  shall.  Boston  Bill,  d’ye  denv  it  now?” 
“  1  don’t  want  ennythin’  more  to  dfu  with  veo 
the  mine.” 


ennythin’  more  to  du  with  yeou.  It’g  time  to  go  to 


“  Pool,  ye  are  a  coward.  I  challenge  ye  to  shoot  with  me,  an’  the  best 
man  wins!  ” 

“  Sha’n’t  du  ennythin’  o’  the  kind.  I  reckon  I  kneow'  which  side  o’  the 
bread  me  butter  is  on.  Good  by,”  and  he  started  for  the  door. 


“  Ye  doji’t  go  out  till  ye  give  me  satisfaction!  ”  cried  Allison,  spring¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  other,  while  his  confederates  were  not  slow  u>  follow 

his  example.  ...  ^  ..4. 

Boston  Bill  looked  from  one  to  another  with  a  gaze  of  utter  contempt. 

*‘  Yeou  ai’  a  fuwiiy  set  of  bo-peeps,  and  1  swan  two  of  yeou  hev  got 
i*©cl 

“  Draw  yer  shooter  and  defend  yerself !”  yelled  the  leader,  brandishing 
at  the  same  moment  a  cocked  revolver. 

“Me  lord  dooks,”  exclaimed  the  Yankee,  as  coolly  as  if  the  despera¬ 
does  thirsting  for  his  blood  were  a  thousand  miles  away,  “  I  never  bed  a 
pistol  or  a  gun,  or  a  knife,  ’cept  the  old  horn-handled  jack-knife  dad 
gin  m'e,  in  me  hand,  and  o’  coor.se  I  ain  t  goin’  tewshootin  folks  neow.  I 
swan,  I’d  ruther  send  yeou  sky  high  than  to  hurt  j'^eou.  The  day—  ” 

Allison  aud  his  companions  heard  that,  but  if  Boston  said  more  it  was 

^e  sprang  forward  with  the  agility  of  a  panther,  and  quick  as  a  flash 
the  ruffians  were  piled  upon  the  floor. 

They  could  never  tell  how  it  was  done.  The  spectators  wflhe  equally 
as  much  in  the  dark.  ,  ,  .  -l  4. 

The  baffled  villains,  however,  to  their  sorrow,  found  that  it  was  true. 

The  bystanders  saw  the  tall  form  of  the  Yankee  stand  above  them  for 
an  instant,  and  then  he  calmly  said,  as  he  turned  to  tlie  door: 

“  I  guess  I  will  go  deown  and  see  how  ’fairs  are  at  the  mine.  Ef  ’em 
chaps  want  me,  jess  send  me  their  keerd.” 

As  the  defeated  four  were  staggering  to  their  feet,  Bill  passed  out  of 
the  building. 

Outside  he  met  Tom  Bradley  and^Glinch,  but  unheeding  them,  he  hur¬ 
ried  toward  the  mine. 

Well  aware  that  Allison  had  failed  in  his  game,  the  schemers  followed 
after  the  Yankee  without  entering  at  Mack’s. 

Boston  Bill  found  quite  a  crowd  of  miners  around  the  mill,  and  giving 
all  a  friendly  “  good-mornin’,”  he  entered  the  counting-room. 

Bradley  and  Clinch  soon  after  came  in  with  sullen  looks  upon  their 
countenances. 

Five,  ten  minutes  sped  by,  and  work-hour  had  come. 

“  Where  is  your  new  superintendent.  Mister  Boston?”  asked  Bradley, 
as  he  secretly  exulted  over  the  fact  that  Burke  Stanton  had  not  ar¬ 
rived. 

“  Duimo;  he  promised  to  kem  airly  this  mornin’;  I’m  afeared  he  is  not 
cornin’.” 

“  I  know  he  is  not.  I  s’pose  you  will  abandon  work,  in  that  case,  for 
the  day.  I  find  that  the  majority  of  the  miners  are  opposed  to  do  any¬ 
thing  under  the  circumstances.’’ 

“  Thet  don’t  make  enny  difference.  Yeou  kin  call  the  roll,  an’  we’ll 
start  thet  old  shebang  of  a  grinder  ter  onct.  I’ll  run  the  cousarn  till  Mr. 
Stanton  keins.” 

“No,  you  don’t,”  gritted  Bradley,  trembling  with  passion.  “  I  have 
stood  all  the  insolence  from  you  that  I  propnise  to.” 

“  All  right,  ’squire;  if  yeou  don’t  call  off  the  names,  I  will.” 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  MAN  IN  BUCKSKIN. 

“  Men,”  said  Bradley,  turning  to  the  wondering  miners,  “  are  you  will¬ 
ing  to  let  that  Yankee  cur  come  in  here  and  say  what  you  shall  do?” 

Of  course  he  had  men  ready  to  answer  him,  and  the  reply  came  al¬ 
most  instantly: 

“No — no;  put  him  out  of  the  building — lynch  him!” 

“  You  had  better  git  if  you  value  your  life,”  said  Bradley  to  Boston. 

“  I  dunno;  I  hev  an  idea  thet  we  air  goin’  tew  settle  this  thing  right 
off.” 

“  So  I  say ;  don’t  yon.  Jack?  ” 

“Of  course,  we  can’t  nor  won’t  go  on  in  this  way.” 

“  Jesso;  either  yeou  tew  hev  got  tew  leave  01;  I  hev.” 

The  speaker  seemed  calm  enough,  but  thei'e  was  au.ominous  ring  in  his 
voice. 

“  What  will  yeou  take  for  your  share?”  asked  the  Yankee,  a  moment 
later. 

“Won’t  .sell  at  any  price,  an’ there  ain’t  power  in  Lower  Lead  to 
drive  us  out.” 

“  Sho!  Mebbe  I  could  put  a  hornet  in  yeour  ear.  S’pose’n  our  old 
pard  should  advise  yeou,  too.” 

“  We  will  not  delay - ” 

“  Yes,  you  will,  Peter  Graves!  ” 

Tom  Bradley  sprang  clear  from  the  floor,  as  the  words  rang  in  his 
ears. 

He  turned,  expecting  to  see  someone  standing  at  his  elbow,  but,  to  his 
surprise,  no  one  was  there. 

“  It’s  a  leetle  cur’ons  how  the  dead  will  seem  to  hang  ’round  us  arter 
we  hev  played  some  bad  tricks  on  ’em  when  they  tarried  t)n  this  comet  ” 
said  Boston  Bill,  facing  the  crowd.  “  1  onct  knowed  o’  a  slick  kind  o’ 
chap  ez  ever  strapped  the  roads  o’  Sacramenter,  till  one  pitch-pine 
night  a  feller  with  master  evil  eyes,  an’  a  huge  club,  laid  in  the  bushes 
an  whelped  him  over  the  head  till  he  war  exclusively  stunned  Roue-h 
wa’n’t  It,  my  gentle  goats?  '  ®  ’ 

^  Pwr  chap  went  tew  thet  better  land  w  har 

the  good  folks  go  if  they  are  good,  and  the  chap  w’at  slewed  ’im  lit  out 
and  the  Lord  knows  w’har  he  is  to-day.” 

“Do  you,  Peter  Graves?" 

Again  the  voice  he  had  heard  before  sounded  in  his  ears,  and  Tom 
Bradley  trembled  like  an  aspen.  ’ 

None  of  the  miners  seemed  to  hear  it. 

He  turned  to  Clinch,  whose  gaze  had  become  fixed  upon  him 
Es  l^y,  ef  a  feller  is  goin’  up  a  hill  ’hind  n  cart.  It’s  a  right  smart 
help  fer  him  tew  catch  hold  it,  and  the  more  he  holds  back  the  elsfeT  he 
gets  along;  but  ef  thet  cross  board  happens  tew  pull  eout  it’s  a  neskv 
^11  back  tew  him,  and  worse  nor  as  ef  be  hadn’t  ketched  hold^  if 
’Twas  ’bout  so  with  the  chan  I  war  snemkino-  com  o  it. 

it  would  huv  W  so  ef  tireVar7h'ad‘tae^''fh°„r\'„Th:?rd^r^^^^^^ 

W  hai  else.  Neow  the  feller  hes  been  found  eout,  and  ie«6  as  soon  aa  th.» 
speents  move  ’nough  he’ll  hev  tew  gin  in  ^  ^ 

“Say,  ’Squire  Bradley,  ef  veoii  fat'd  killed  ennv  ona 

yeou  oughter  be  punished  ri _ ”  ^  c®  sh  u  du  t  \  eou  sa j 


BOSTON  BIIJ.. 


The  ghastly  look  that  came  to  the  other’s  countenance  caused  him  to 
j'au'ie. 

"Git  the  camp- lire — quick!  He’s  killed  one — I  mean  he's  killed  his- 
self !  ” 


Tom  Bradley  quickly  recovered  his  compoeure, 
What  do  you  mean,  Bill  Boston?” 


to  exclaim : 


to  pause  in 


We  will  find  out  before  we  go 


“  I  only  sed  thet  yeou  had  killed  someone 
The  appearance  of  the  other’s  visage  caused  the  Yankee 
his  speech  a  second  time.  He  quickly  said: 

’•  ’Souse  me,  ’squire,  I  meant  tew  say  ef  yeou — hooray!  hyar  kerns  one 
on  me  partners,  and  I  ain’t  goin’  few  fool  enny  more.” 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  Bircli  Carver  appeared  on  the  scene. 

“  Where’s  cool  Burke  Stanton?”  cried  Bill. 

"  He  couldn’t  come,”  replied  the  new  comer.  “  There  is  mischief  to 
pay  another  way.  However,  he’ll  be  here  by  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  It’s  jess.es  well.  We  can  run  the  machine  till  then  slick  es  a  brass 
button.” 

Turning  to  Bradley  and  Clinch,  he  continued: 

“  Neow  thet  Mister  Carver  hes  kem,  o’  coorse  we  shall  let  him  run  the 
consam.” 

"Not  by  a  long  shot.  Sir  Yankee 
any  further  who  runs  this  claim. 

“  Birch  Carver,  what  are  you  back  here  for?” 

"  I  have  come  back,  Tom  Bradley,  to  ask  you  to  give  up  the  papere 
with  which  I  conveyed  my  share  of  the  mine  to  you.  You  drove  me  to 
the  bargain,  and  f  declare  that  it  is  not  binding.  1  have  the  five  hundred 
dollars - ” 

"  Bah !  you  are  a  fool  I  You  forget  that  we  have  the  same  power  over 
you  now  that  we  had  then.  I  defy  you  to  break  the  bai'gaiu.  I  will 
give  you  five  minutes  to  leave  the  mine  in.” 

"  You  count  without  your  host  this  time,  Tom  Bradley,”  said  Carver, 
boldly  advancing  to  his  side.  "The  man  I  have  supposed  I  killed  is 
alive!  I  have  seen  him  to-day !  But  the  one  who  fell  by  your  hand  can¬ 
not  come  back  till  the  grave  gives  up  its  dead!  ” 

As  the  speaker  slowly  uttered  the  words,  Bradley’s  face  assumed  the 
pallor  of  the  dead 

"  Die,  dog!  ”  he  fairly  yelled,  and  drawing  a  heavy  sheath-knife,  he 
seemed  about  to  spring  upon  the  other,  while  his  eyes  flashed  with  a 
murderous  fire,  when  a  clear,  stern  voice  cried: 

“  Hold.  Peter  Graves!  Put  down  that  knife  !” 

Bradley  hesitated,  and  as  the  same  tone  repeated  the  command,  the 
knife  dropped  from  his  nerveless  grasp.  • 

"  Who  spoke?  ”  he  gasped,  as  he  stared  around. 

But  of  all  the  spectators,  not  one  had  seemed  to  speak. 

"’Tis  mockery!  ’*  he  exclaimed. 

"Not  so  much  as  you  may  think,  Tom  Bradley,”  replied  Carver. 
"You  have  come  herewith  the  avowed  purpose  of  getting  possession  of 
this  mine  by  foul  means,  if  not  by  fair.  Now,  with  no  intention  of  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  that  might  which  you  say  is  law,  I,  as  one  who  once 
considered  you  as  a  friend,  advise  you  to  leave  this  valley  at  once.  I  am 
willing  to  take  back  for  what  you  paid  me  the  share  1  once  owned  here, 
and  Mr.  Boston  will  buy  the  other  third.” 

"  It  seems  to  me  von  are  very  forward  in  planning  for  others,  sneered 
Bradley.  "  1  hold  a'  controlling  interest  here,  and  I  don’t  propose  to  give 
it  up!” 

"  You  had  better,  Peter  Graves!  ” 

Again  the  mysterious  voice  rang  in  his  ears. 

At  this  point  in  the  exciting  scene  a  great  commotion  began  in  the 
crowd  outside  the  building.  ,  ,  ,  * 

Then  amid  loud  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands  a  new-comer  appealed 

in  the  doorway.  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

At  sight  of  him  Tom  Bradley  reeled  backward,  crying: 

"  Burke  Stanton!” 

Jack  Clinch  w’as  hardly  less  startled. 

“Buckskin  Burke!”  cried  the  crowd.  ,  .  .  v  _ _ 

The  new  arrival  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  dark  hair,  brown  mus¬ 
tache,  large  grey  eyes,  and  evidentl}’  not  more  than  twenty-eight  years 

°^Pushing  his  way  through  the  miners  he  gained  the  side  of  Boston 
Sill 

We  will  say  that  no  man  was  known  in  Lower  Lead  who  was  liked 

better  than  cool  Burke  Stanton.  . 

•‘Well  Bill,”  he  said,  "are  you  ready  to  begin  work? 

Mr.  Carver  last  I  thought  I  should  not  be  able  to  come  so  soon, 
favoreil  me  so  far  that  X  am  heie. 

“  An’  I’m  glad  on’t.  Miners  of  Lower  Lead,  behold  yeour  new  super¬ 
intendent.” 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Loud  cheers  rent  the  air  as  Boston  Bill  made  his  announcement 

It^af  ^everal”minutes  before  anything  like  a  silence  fell  on  the 

r.nrd  ”  declared  Boston,  ‘‘  I  knowed  it  w’u’d  be  all  right. 
Hyim’s  the  roll,  and  es  soon  es  yeou  hev  read  it  over  it  will  be  time  tew 

*^Tom'^B^'ley  stood  by  in  sullen  silence  as  Stanton  took  the  list  of 

to  fiirke  Stanton’s  call  wrongs  the  ■•ightfiil  ^ ^yeSf 

.  ask  you  who  has  treated  you  best:  that  Yankee  ^^g,  ‘lieie,  or  rayseir. 
Not  a  word  of  reply  broke  the  stillness  that  succeeded. 

Bradley  treinViled  tor  the  l  esult. 

Cool  Burke  quietly  waited  for  him  to  continue. 


When  I  saw 
but  for- 


i^ston  Bill  picked  up  his  fiddle  and  began  to  careleasly  ,y. 

Finally  Jim  Allison  stepped  from  the  associates  he  had  lea  there,  c. 
ing: 

"  1  say  this  is  all  a  fraud.  I  .say,  let’s  pitch  that  Yankee  inter  t) 
river.  lie  ain’t  fit  fer  the  buzzards  to  pick  on !  ” 

His  companions  quickly  assented  to  what  he  had  said,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  it  seemed  they  would  attempt  to  carry  out  the  threat. 

At  that  juncture  Stanton,  in  a  distinct  tone,  called  off  the  first  name 
on  his  list: 

"Perlah  Rantoon.” 

"Hyur!  and  every  time  fer  Boston  Bill  and  Buckskin  Burke!  "ex¬ 
claimed  one  of  the  miners. 

Stanton  continued  to  call  off  the  roll,  and  when  he  had  finished,  only 
four  men  had  refuse^  to  answer  to  their  names. 

"  It  is  well,”  said  Cool  Burke,  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  "  All  tho.-ie 
who  wish  can  remain  to  resume  work,  and  the  others  shall  have  a  settle¬ 
ment  at  once.” 

"  Let’s  give  three  cheers  for  Boston  Bill !  ”  cried  one. 

"Curse  Boston  Bill!  ”  yelled  Bradley,  and  with  a  horrible  oath  be 
seized  the  knife  from  the  floor  and  sprang  toward  the  Yankee. 

At  that  moment  a  gigantic  form  burst  through  the  crowd. 

"Hyur I  come!” 

Then  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  rang  out,  and  throwing  up  his  arms, 
Torn  Bradley  fell  to  the  floor. 

Glaring  wildly  around,  the  Mad  Mountaineer  stood  over  him. 

“Hyur’s  for  another!'  shrieked  the  mysterious  being,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  a  by-stander  he  would  have  shot  Burke  Stanton. 

In  an  instant  a  wild  fight  was  inaugurated,  and  when  it  was  ended 
the  Mad  Mountaineer  would  no  longer  continue  his  predatory  war 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Lead. 

It  was  learned  that  he  had  been  crazed  by  disappiointment,  and  think¬ 
ing  airiie  met  were  against  him,  had  treated  them  as  foes. 

As  Tom  Bradley  fell,  a  stream  of  blood  instantly  began  to  flow  from 
his  body. 

"  I  am  done  for!”  he  gasped,  as  he  turned  his  gaze  imploringly  around 
him. 

Stanton  quickly  examined  the  wound  to  find  that  the  bullet  had  pierced 
his  vitals  so  that  he  had  but  a  few  minutes  to  Jive. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  for  me?” 

Burke  shook  his  head. 

"It  has  served  me  right!”  he  groaned.  "Bill  Boston,  you  have  tri¬ 
umphed.’’ 

"Only  as  far  as  it  is  right,  Peter  Graves.  I  came  here  to  work  for 
the  good  of  the  miners,  and  though  I  am  a  queer  mortal  who  works  ir 
queer  way,  I  hev  succeded.” 

"  What  do  you  know  of  me?”  Bradley  cried,  in  wonder. 

“  Only  that  you  are  a  murderer.” 

"Alas!  ’tis  true.  But  I  must  go  to  meet  my  just  punishment. 

I  do,  however,  I  wish  to  restore  to  Mr.  Carver  his  rightful  own.” 

His  span  of  life  was  prolonged  enough  for  him  to  accomp... 
purpose. 

“  The  money  I  give  to  you.  Jack,  my  share  of  the  remaining  third  of 
the  mine,  hoping  that  you  will  be  a  better  man.  What  do  you  say  for 
him  as  a  partner,  Mr.  Boston?’ 

“  I’m  ’gnieable  if  he’ll  only  be  an  honest  man.” 

"  I  promise  that,”  exclaimed  Clinch.  "  1  hev  learned  at  a  bitter  cost 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 

"  May  you  never  think  differently,”  said  Bprke,  solemnly. 

The  attention  of  all  was  now  turned  to  the  dying  man. 

He  struggled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  quietly  breathed  his  list. 
"  The  fight  for  Lower  Lead  claim  is  over  at  last,”  said  Birch  Carver 
"Yes;  and  the  right  has  triumphed,”  ailded  Stanton. 

"Amen.” 

Peace  and  prosperity  had  indeed  dawned  for  the  inhabitan  ts  of  Lower 
Lead.  . 

The  mine  proved  even  richer  than  was  expiected,  and  its  owners  soon 
became  wealthy  from,  its  yield. 

Strange  Boston  Bill  stayed  in.  Lower  Lead  Valley  but  a  short  time, 
when  he  started  for  fields  of  new  adventure,  where  it  may  be  our 
good  fortune  to  meet  him  some  time.  Until  then,  au  revoir. 

Doubtless  all  have  supposed  that  the  voices  heard  at  Mack’s  during 
the  "concert”  was  the  result  of  the  musician’s  ventriloquism,  as  were 
the  words  heard  by  Tom  Bradley  at  the  mill  in  our  last  scene. 

Thus,  one  waj*^  or  another,  the  “  gino  oine  V'illum  Boston  ”  had  proved 
himself  equal  to  any  emergency. 

“  Cool  Buckskin  Burke  ”  was  the  one  Birch  Carver  Lad  supposed  he 
had  killed. 

From  that  time  forth  Carver  was  a  changed  man,  and  lived  in  the 
valley  many  yeai-s. 

Jack  Clinch  did  not  forget  his  pledge,  and  he  became  a  useful  and 
trustworthy  citizen. 

Captain  Percival  went  to  Markham’s  Lode  in  company  with  Dan 
Harris,  where  they  were  both  successful. 

Dan  and  Hattie  were  soon  afterward  married,  and  true  to  the  vows 
they  had  taken  upon  themselves,  they  lived  happy  and  contented  in 
their  lot. 

To-day  no  one  in  Calaveras  County  is  more  respected  than  he,  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  his  form  will  be  seen  at  our  national 
capital,  for,  we  doubt  not,  he  will  be  elected  to  congress  if  he  accepts 
the  nomination,  w-hich  we  sincerely  hope  he  will,  feeling  confident  in  his 
honesty  and  ability.  _  ^ 

Last,  Burke  Stanton  must  receive  our  congratulations,  and  with  a 
premise  to  greet  again  his  geniai  countenance,  we  drop  his  hand  ami 
turn  to  meet  other  friends  in  a  different  field  of  work. 


[THE  END.] 
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